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MR. PRESCOTT AND HIS HISTORIES. 


BY REV. GEORGE E. ELLIS. 


Te theme to which we now propose to devote a few pages 
is one peculiarly appropriate to an educational journal. No 
subject relating to the tasks, the processes, or the fruits of 
mental culture is unsuitable for discussion here. Elementary 
topics must, indeed, have the larger space allotted to them. 
Methods of discipline, rules for conveying instruction, con- 
troversies about different systems of teaching, and the merits 
of different text-books, must, indeed, form the staple contents 
of these pages. But once in a while we should be refreshed 
by a reference to those accomplished labors of the finished 
scholar, the man of genius, the popular author, who wins 
fame for himself and honor to his country, and affords the 
purest of all intellectual pleasures to unnumbered readers, by 
presenting us with the fruits of his own toil and acquirements 
in volumes which are themselves the culmination of all edu- 


cational efforts. We cannot suppose that any who peruse 
these pages from month to month will find our present theme 
new tothem. A teacher in our land who is not more or less 
familiar with Mr. Prescott’s historical works, must have been 
so engrossed by his hard duties, as to have deferred an ex- 


pected pleasure to that green oasis on life’s onward journey, to 
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which we are all of us looking forward, as to a blessed oppor- 
tunity for leisure and calm mental delights. 

We propose to write briefly concerning the subject-matter, 
the method of composition, and some of the personalities of 
the author of a series of compositions which have already taken 
an honored place among the treasures of all libraries, and which 
have especial claims upon Americans as splendid contributions 
alike to the history of our continent and to our just pride. 

Twenty years have elapsed since there appeared on the 
counters of our largest publishing firm in Boston, in three 
elegant octavo volumes, the “ History of the Reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the Catholic.” These were followed, in 
1843, by three more volumes bearing the title, “ History of 
the Conquest of Mexico, with a preliminary view of the 
Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the. Life of the Conqueror, 
Hernando Cortés.”” To these, in 1847, succeeded, in two 
volumes, ‘‘ History of the Conquest of Peru, with a prelim- 
inary view of the Civilization of the Incas.” In 1855 were pub- 
lished the first two volumes of “ History of the Reign of Philip 
the Second, King of Spain,” a work which will require cer- 
tainly three, if not four and even more than four additional 
volumes, to complete the story with the fulness in which it 
has thus far been related. Besides these elaborate works, the 
author yielded to the earnest desire of his publishers, by col- 
lecting together, in another volume, many of his miscellaneous 
articles and essays which had appeared through various chan- 
nels. In addition to all these labors his name is found as editor 
and reviser upon the title-page of anew edition of Robertson’s 
History of Charles V., which work is enriched by Mr. Prescott, 
with most valuable additions to its most interesting portions. 

Here certainly are tokens of patient and devoted toil. Had 
the volumes been merely compilations or digests from the labors 
of others, a modernizing of antiquated works, or translations 
from foreign tongues, they would have given proof of high 
scholarly acquisitions and of rich intellectual culture. But they 
are all original compositions, wrought out by dint of the most 
persevering effort, with the outlay of long years of preparatory 
discipline upon materials gathered by intelligent research and 
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at large pecuniary expense, and they are presented in the 
beauty of a simple and appropriate style, and fortified by the 
best safeguards for accuracy and impartiality. They have 
stood all the tests of criticism which have been freely applied 
to them from various points of view and by all the recognized 
standards of the art, as well as by some standards not recog- 
nized. ‘They have been reprinted and widely circulated in 
Great Britain in numerous editions adapted to elegant libra- 
ries, or to railroad perusal. They have been translated into 
the languages of the Continent, and have received the warmest 
encomiums of all foreign literary courts. Learned academic 
and scientific bodies have hastened to enroll the author in 
their fellowship. ‘The statesmen and scholars of Spain have 
been eager to show him honor, to procure portraits, and the 
transcription of documents for his service. If he were to visit 
the land whose romantic and picturesque annals he has done 
so much to illustrate, he would be received with higher per- 
sonal homage than would be awarded to any other living person. 

We observe on reading over our last written sentence that 
itisa very emphatic one. We have no intention or desire 
to qualify it. If consistent with good taste, the statement 
might be expressed even more strongly, for it is literally true. 
The Spaniards, those whose pride and love centre on their 
own fair but distracted land, feel under obligations of personal 
respect and gratitude of the most generous and noble charac- 
ter to Mr. Prescott. He has revived and renewed their old 
empire, and made it gleam with the old glory of its once daz- 
zling sway over the minds of men. He has put the life of mod- 
ern times into their antique chronicles, and has won the listen- 
ing ears by thousands of fire-sides in these days of tame civil- 
ization, to the wild romancings ofthe heroic ages of the past. 
He has reproduced in the minds and hearts of thousands of 
readers the spell of witchery which went with the first rehears- 
al, and even with the first doing of the deeds which he has 
retraced. He has filled the imagination with pictures and 
fancies of those strange old scenes and actors which rise in the 
mists of the past at the touch of the master’s wand. Spain 
glories in those very retrospects and memories which Mr. 
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Prescott has set forth with such wonderful skill and power. 
She cherishes enough of her former chivalry to acknowledge 
magnanimously the reasons which prompt him to relate with 
candor any story which carries shame with it, and to pass the 
judgments of a freer and a higher age upon the iniquities of 
the past. Spain appreciates her honored historian even in the 
utmost severities of his impartiality, and so she would receive 
him with honors not yielded to mere place, station, or talents. 
Mr. Prescott’s histories have appeared within the space of 
a score of years. It may well be inferred that those: years 
must have been industriously occupied, and with a singular 
devotion to one specific range of studies and thoughts. Of 
the years of preparation which preceded them, and the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which the whole literary life of the 
author has been passed, we shall have something to say before 
we close. We must now refer briefly to the subject-matter of 
his volumes. ‘They cover the whole period of the rise, the 
consolidation, and the glory of the old Spanish monarchy, em- 
bracing the era of its most magnificent sway in Europe, and 
of its proudest fortunes in this New World. Elaborate intro- 
ductions to each of his histories carry him back into times of 
dim and difficult tradition and uncertain annals, to find the 
thread which he is afterwards to follow, as its weaving makes 
up the network of the true historic age. His tasks as an 
accurate and careful annalist, by dates and events, begin in 
the fifteenth century, and come down into the seventeenth. 
His episodes are of grand and solemn incidents in the march 
of time. His characters are of the magnificent and princely 
by birth and nature, and of the renowned by achievement 
through fortune or opportunity. ‘The actors which he brings 
together are the great, the wise, the heroic, the terrible, the 
saintly, and the reckless, from the court, the altar, the ocean, 
the camp, and the wilderness. Had he set himself to the fear- 
ful responsibilities of passing’ judgment upon men and their 
motives, or even on their doings, his moralizings would have 
overwhelmed his narrative. And yet his text does not lack 
the wise and charitable and just comments which the heart, 
running parallel in its sentiments with the work of the mind, 
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must prompt froma sympathetic historian. He has to rehearse 
to us deeds whose record chills the blood, superstitions and 
cruel practices which come back to harrow our dreams by 
night ; and through much of the way by which he leads us 
there is an unrelieved sensation of a sombre gloom settling 
over our spirits. And then he kindles up his narrative by 
relations of wild adventure, by sketches of heroic and sublime 
devotion to faith or duty, and by gorgeous descriptions of 
actors and scenes which owe none of their glow to mere ro- 
mance, but derive it all from the sterling truthfulness of facts 
under their antique embodiments. What crowded pictures 
come before the mind’s eye as the reader yields to reverie over 
one of these volumes! The fidelity with which the author 
has fitted himself to delineate the old pageantry in ceremonial 
and costume, is a clear gratuity to his readers of a whole pic- 
ture gallery and museum, where they had bargained only for 
a printed book. Often as from a little distance we have had 
in view the form and face of Mr. Prescott while on his daily 
city walks for healthful exercise, we have imagined the con- 
trast between the scenes and passers-by which he must con- 
sciously gaze upon out of doors, and the study-labors from 
which he is seeking brief reprieve. A mind crowded with 
images called back from the past, of mailed and stoled men, 
lay and clerical, proud monarchs and prouder churchmen, 
noble women, mighty warriors, crafty diplomatists, surrounded 
with all the circumstance and adornments of their age, their 
brows working and their hearts beating with thoughts and 
passions of the then living world, — amind that has been en- 
gaged by such visitors, not as fancies but as sober realities, — 
must find the world to wear a strange look in its present as- 
pect. He has had to rehearse to us the stories of the old 
monarchies of Castile and Aragon, of their feuds and factions and 
civil strifes, and of the war of Granada. He has had to trace 
out for us the tangled mesh of diplomacy and quarrelling with 
Italy, France, and the Low Countries, and to review the reign 
of Philip I.,and to follow the conquest of Navarre. The 
consolidation of Spanish rule into an imperial magnificence by 
marriages of affection and policy, and by wise statesmanship, 
— the ever captivating story of Columbus, introducing to us 
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the discovery and the colonization of America ; the overthrow 
of the Arabian sway, the banishment of the Jews, and estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition ; the beginnings of modern diplo- 
macy in the intricate intrigues of state policy interlacing the 
interests of states naturally hostile, and sometimes imperiling 
the relation of those which were alienated only by crafty 
measures for their alliance, — these are themes which demand 
rare gifts for their adequate presentment. 

What exhaustless studies of character in all its grander 
forms or in its light and shade of playing virtues and passions, 
are suggested in these pages! The noble Isabella makes her 
consort a secondary personage. Charles V., on the battle- 
field, in the cabinet, avd in the cloisters, makes it harder for 
us to read him out in lis three characters than if we knew him 
but in one of them. Philip II. refuses still to let us know to 
our own satisfaction what manner of man he was; for the 
darkest shades which cloud around him are deepened by the 
ignorance of our charity as to the precise allowance which we 
are to make for him on the score of his ecclesiastical training 
in hypocrisy, malice, and cruelty. The splendid statesman 
and scholar, Cardinal Ximenes, is always an interesting per- 
sonage, and like Erasmus, he deserves at the hands of some 
modern biographer a more adequate memorial than he has 
ever yet received. And what shall we say of the great con- 
querors, Cortés and Pizarro? They would have turned tame 
history into romance in any part or in any age of the world, 
But coming hither, to the fresh wild scenes of a new world, 
for conquest, to do battle and to win converts in the name of a 
religion whose superstitious cruelty redeems the deeds of any 
of its faithful disciples from the charge of wanton malignity 
in their bloody zeal for the conversion of heathens, — they 
found a field fitted for their prowess. The feuds between lead- 
ers and followers, and the distractions which prevented the 
reaping of any advantage to Spain from these conquests, con- 
nect themselves in a judicial relation in these narratives. 

How these volumes ‘have been wrought out, how the rich 
ore which they contain has been drawn from the mines ex- 
plored by the historian, is by no means the least interesting 
portion of the story. 
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Mr. Prescott undertook his task at a most propitious period. 
Always excepting the ecclesiastical guardians of the treasures 
of the Vatican, the Spanish authorities have been the most 
jealous keepers of their archives and documentary repositories. 
But no nation gains in the world’s honor by consigning its pub- 
lic records and its diplomatic papers to an inviolable secrecy. 
Nor does darkness secure oblivion. As there must always be 
two parties to a correspondence, so there are two repositories 
at least, for all secrets of state, and duplicate versions and 
narrations of all transactions into which intrigue entered as an 
element. Historians and antiquarians never allow any excesses 
of charity to fill up the gaps in their inquisitorial explorings, 
which they are compelled to leave because certain important 
papers are locked away from their use, though known by them 
to be in existence. Green bags and blue books, scandalous 
chronicles and imaginative disclosures, will always engage 
the public attention, and win confidence when veritable ex- 
planations are withheld. It has become a canon in historical 
labors, that any nation which denies a free access to its archives 
does so from enforced shame at their contents. On the prin- 
ciple that a blush is sometimes a repetition of an offence, the 
confession of shame is regarded as a compliance in the 
dark secrets of times gone by. An admission of the truth of 
this proposition has within the last half century unlocked some 
of the richest public cabinets in Europe. Spain has gener- 
ously yielded to the pressure of a good principle, and has 
opened her treasures to such as are worthy to use them, 
though Mr. Prescott has been favored beyond all others. A 
reader who will compare a few of his pages with the same 
number of those of Dr. Robertson, will have a vivid idea of 
the relative value of the different materials for historical com- 
position, and of the effect on the richness and interest of a 
narrative, of the use or the lack of such materials as Mr. 
Prescott has put to service. Very abundant, and full of 
the juices and spices of highest flavor, are many of the original 
documents of which our author has availed himself. He had 
informed himself where what he wanted was to be found. 
Economical suggestions have never led him to spare the 
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expense, often quite onerous, of obtaining books, manuscripts, 
or the transcription of documents. Friends in power, and 
scholars of congenial tastes, diplomatic and other official person- 
ages have been gladtoserve him. The engaging qualities of 
character, and the winning manners which gain for him the 
respect and love of all who know him, make it a positive pleasure 
for them to enter with hearty sympathy into his labors. The 
references which he has modestly made to an affliction in an 
organ which scholars, and which all who live, most need to be 
strong and healthful, have led many to report him as sightless. 
Happily this is an exaggeration. We will give the truth on 
this point in words better than our own. 

We have in our possession a friendly and communicative 
letter from Mr. Prescott, into the secrets of which we will 
venture to admit our readers, that they may henceforward 
peruse his works with something of the same additional inter- 
est which they derive to us from the following pleasantly re- 
lated tale of a faithful pursuit of knowledge under difficulties : 

**T suppose you are aware that, when in college, I received 
an injury in one eye, which deprived me of the use of it for 
reading and writing. An injudicious use of the other eye, on 
which the burden of my studies was now wholly thrown, 
brought on a rheumatic inflammation which deprived me 
entirely of sight for some weeks. When this was restored, 
the eye remained in too irritable a state to be employed in 
reading for several years. I consequently abandoned the study 
of the law, on which I had entered ; and as a man must find 
something to do, I determined to devote myself to letters, in 
which independent career I could regulate my own hours with 
reference to what my sight might enable me to accomplish. 

“T had early conceived a strong passion for historical writ- 
ing, to which, perhaps, the reading of Gibbon’s Autobiography 
contributed not a little. I proposed to make myself a histo- 
rian, in the best sense of the term, and hoped to produce 
something that posterity would not willingly let die. Ina 
memorandum book, as far back as the year 1819, I find the 
desire intimated; and I proposed to devote ten years of my 
life to the study of ancient and modern literatures, — chiefly 
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the latter, —and to give ten years more to some historical 
work. Ihave had the good fortune to accomplish this design 
pretty nearly within the limits assigned. In the Christmas of 
1837, my first work, the History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
was given to the public. 

«During my preliminary studies in the field of general lit- 
erature, my eyes gradually acquired so much strength, that I 
was enabled to use them many hours of the day. The result of 
my studies, at this time, I was in the habit of giving in the 
form of essays in public journals, chiefly in the North Ameri- 
can, from which a number, quite large enough, have been 
transferred to a separate volume of Miscellanies. Having 
settled on a subject for a particular history, I lost no time in 
collecting the materials, for which I had peculiar advantages. 
But just before these materials arrived, my eye had expe- 
rienced so severe a strain, that I enjoyed no use of it again for 
reading, for several years. It has indeed never since fully 
recovered its strength, nor have I ever ventured to use it 
again by candlelight. I well remember the blank despair 
which I felt when my literary treasures arrived from Spain, 
and I saw the mine of wealth lying around me which I was 
forbidden to explore. I determined to see what could be done 
with the eyes of another. I remembered that Johnson had said, 
in reference to Milton, that the great poet had abandoned his 
projected History of England, finding it scarcely possible for 
a man without eyes to pursue a historical work requiring 
reference to various authorities. The remark piqued me to 
make an attempt. 

“1 obtained the services of a reader who knew no language 
but his own. I taught him to pronounce the Castilian in a 
manner suited, I suspect, much more to my ear than to that 
of a Spaniard ; and we began our wearisome journey through 
Mariana’s noble history. I cannot even now call to mind, 
without a smile, the tedious hours in which, seated under 
some old trees in my country residence, we pursued our slow 


and melancholy way over pages which afforded no glimmering 
of light to him, and from which the light came dimly strug- 
gling to me through a half intelligible vocabulary. But, in a 
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few weeks, the light became stronger, and I was cheered by 
the consciousness of my own improvement; and when we had 
toiled our way through seven quartos, I found I could under- 
stand the book when read about two-thirds as fast as ordinary 
English. My reader’s office required the more patience ; he 
had not even this result to cheer him in his labor. 

“T now felt that the great difficulty could be overcome ; and 
I obtained the services of a reader whose acquaintance with 
modern and ancient tongues, supplied, as far as it could be 
supplied, the deficiency of eyesight on my part. But though 
in this way I could examine various authorities, it was not 
easy to arrange in my mind the results of my reading, drawn 
from different and often’contradictory accounts. To do this I 
dictated copious notes as I went along ; and when I had read 
enough for a chapter — from thirty to forty, and sometimes 
fifty pages in length —I had a mass of memoranda in my 
own language, which would easily bring before me at one view 
the fruits of my researches. These notes were carefully read 
to me ; and while my recent studies were fresh in my recol- 
lection I ran over the whole of my intended chapter in my 
mind. ‘This process I repeated at least half adozen times — 
so that when I finally put my pen to paper, it ran off pretty 
glibly, for it was an effort of memory rather than creation. 
This method had the advantage of saving me from the perplex- 
ity of frequently referring to the scattered passages in the 
originals, and it enabled me to make the corrections in my 
own mind which are usually made in the manuscript, and 
which, with my mode of writing,—as I shall explain, — 
would have much embarrassed me. Yet I must admit that 
this method of composition, when the chapter was very long, 
was somewhat too heavy a strain on the memory to be alto- 
gether recommended. 

“ Writing presented me a difficulty even greater than reading. 
Thierry, the famous blind historian of the Norman Conquest, 
advised me to cultivate dictation ; but I have usually preferred 
a substitute that I found in a writing-case made for the blind, 
which I procured in London forty years since. It is a simple 
apparatus, often described by me for the benefit of persons 
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whose vision is imperfect. It consists of a frame of the size 
of a sheet of paper, traversed by brass wires, as many as lines 
are wanted on the page, and with a sheet of carbonated paper, 
such as is used for getting duplicates, pasted on the reverse 
side. With an ivory or agate stylus the writer traces his 
characters between the wires on the carbonated sheet, making 
indelible marks, which he cannot see, on the white page below. 
This treadmill operation has its defects ; and I have repeatedly 
supposed I had accomplished a good page, and was proceed- 
ing in all the glow of composition to go ahead, when I found 
I had forgotten to insert a sheet of my writing paper below, 
that my labor had all been thrown away, and that the leaf 
looked as blank as myself. Notwithstanding these and other 
whimsical distresses of the kind, I have found my writing-case 
my best friend in my lonely hours, and with it have written 
nearly all that I have sent into the world the last forty years. 

“The manuscript thus written, and deciphered — for it was 
in the nature of hieroglyphics — by my secretary, was then 
read to me for corrections, and copied off in a fair hand for 
the printer. All this, it may be thought, was rather a slow 
process, requiring the virtue of patience in all the parties con- 
cerned. But in time my eyes improved again. Before I had 
finished ‘ Ferdinand and Isabella ’ I could use them some hours 
every day. And thus they have continued till within a few 
years, though subject to occasional interruptions, sometimes 
of weeks, and sometimes of months, when I could not look at 
a book. And this circumstance, as well as habit — second na- 
ture — has led me to adhere still to my early method of com- 
position. Of late years I have suffered, not so much from 
inability of the eye, as dimness of the vision, and the warning 
comes that the time is not far distant when I must rely exclu- 
sively on the eyes of another for the prosecution of my studies. 
Perhaps it should be received as a warning that it is time to 
close them altogether.” 


But this letter, instructive and communicative as it is, does 
not tell half the tale of the labor and zeal and devotion spent 
upon works whose elaborate pages the reader peruses with 
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such facility. The process of digesting all the materials for 
working out a lucid and consistent narrative is not the least 
exacting of the tasks of the historian. To form a philosophi- 
cal theory of history for his own guidance, and then to conceal 
it from his readers, by never adopting one which will require 
facts to be distorted, or allow mere fancies to be indulged in 
support of it, —is the employment of many preparatory peri- 
ods of mental discipline. To lay out a plan, to fix the pro- 
portions of its details, the measurement of its episodes, and the 
method of its development, is another distinct portion of his 
work. The transfer of the standards of judgment of one age, 
or faith, or policy, to the deeds or the principles or the actors 
of another period, under quite different circumstances, abounds 
with risks to the historian, lest he should do a wrong to the 
characters which he portrays, or subject himself to misunder- 
standing by his contemporaries. Then the comparison of 
documents and the harmonizing of their contents is a most 
teazing process for the mind. ‘The tortuous intrigues of diplo- 
macy carry down with the records of them a lasting retribu- 
tion, visited, however, not on the original offenders, but on 
him who attempts to unravel them. The hearing both sides 
of a story does not by any means leave the historian in all 
cases better able to rehearse the truth about it. For it is very 
often the case that, having written out a narrative from docu- 
ments on one side, to his own perfect satisfaction, the perusal 
of prime authorities on the other side compels him to erase 
what he has written, and leaves him at a loss as to what he shall 
substitute in its place. Inevery incident and subject relating 
to the European portions of his histories Mr. Prescott has had 
to exercise a keen penetration and a wise caution in the com- 
position of his narrative out of voluminous materials. In 
those rich preliminary essays upon the antiquities of Mexico 
and Peru which introduce his volumes relating to this conti- 
nent, he has had to deal largely with fabulous relations and 
traditions told by those who superstitiously or credulously 
held them as sober truths. 

Thus briefly have we tried to offer such a sketch of our 
subject as may‘engage the attention of the readers of this 
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journal. We venture, in conclusion, to express an opinion 
of our own on a point of important moral bearing. We have 
noticed in some quarters reflections more or less in qualifica- 
tion of the universal encomiums passed upon our author, on 
the score of the mildness or the reserve of his condemnation 
of the motives or deeds of some of his characters. Such 
critics would have preferred to have his pages strewn with 
objurgations and invectives, with severe and extended com- 
ments on some of the darker subjects of his pen. We think 
otherwise, and highly approve the general moderation of 
his pen. He is faithful to the exactions of truth and virtue ; 
he is considerate of the indulgences of charity to all human 


frailty. 





INDEBTEDNESS OF SCIENCE AND POPULAR 
EDUCATION TO ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


Tue cheerless regions of the distant north have long been 


the scene of hardy enterprise and of perilous exploration ; and 
within the last few years, throughout the civilized world, the 
anticipated solution of important problems in Physical Science, 
and the uncertain fate of heroic adventurers, have added inten- 
sity to the interest in that frozen clime. The history of Arctic 
exploration, and the more popular feature of its results, do not 
come within the province of this journal; but science and 
general education have derived from it valuable, and, in many 
instances, unacknowledged contributions. Some of these con- 
tributions we purpose briefly to enumerate and examine. 

In the department of geography, our information of the 
northern regions has been greatly extended by every expedi- 
tion that has visited those parts. And in this connection it 
should not be forgotten, that nearly all of our correct geogra- 
phical knowledge is of modern date. It is not two hundred 
years since the surface of the earth was first projected upon a 
chart ; and fifty years ago, our knowledge of the northern 
part of our own continent was not only of the most meagre 
and scanty kind, but was grossly erroneous. A comparison of 
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any of our earlier maps with those now in use will readily 
render this apparent. Within the last forty years, a coast line 
of more than four thousand miles, in those regions, has been 
examined and accurately laid down upon navigators’ charts ; 
and to this we may now add that examined by the recent 
expedition of the late Dr. Kane, the results of which expedi- 
tion are very considerable, and especially valuable for their 
accuracy and correctness. In that expedition, in North Green- 
land and the vicinity of Smith’s Sound, nearly one hundred 
localities, such as capes, mountains, islands, bays, &c., were 
visited and determined with the utmost precision. 

Northern British America has also been thoroughly ex- 
plored, and every feature of the country and climate between 
the Great Lakes and the Frozen Ocean has been carefully noted 
by keen observers. ‘The North-west Passage, that problem 
of ages, long and painfully sought for, has been proved to ex- 
ist ; and the anxiety of scientific men, and the curiosity of 
everybody, to know something of the physical condition of 
that portion of our globe about the north pole, have at last 
been relieved, partially, at least, by establishing pretty conclu- 
sively the fact, that there exists there an open sea, —a vast 
Polynia, equalin extent, perhaps, to the whole continent of 
Europe. 

Terrestrial magnetism and the variation of the magnetic 
needle ; astronomical observations and experiments with the 
pendulum for ascertaining the true form of the earth; ocean 
soundings and the freezing of salt water; records of the 
weather and the course of atmospheric circulation, are subjects 
which have received much attention, and in regard to which 
the amount of information and statistics obtained is astonish- 
ingly great. 

Botany has also received rich acquisitions from northern 
climes. ‘Two expeditions alone, some years since, gave us 4 
knowledge of more than twenty families of plants of the 
natural order. Unaccustomed as we are to associate vegetation 
with the ice-bound north, it is, nevertheless, true, that the 
botany of Greenland already enumerates more than two 
hundred and sixty species, belonging to over one hundred 
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genera, —a flora of a richness and extent hardly to have been 
expected in that land of a low-hung sky. Recent expeditions 
have not only discovered some plants and mosses not hitherto 
recognized, but they have also brought us much information 
in regard to the habits of vegetation in extreme rigorous 
climates, and particularly in regard to some plants which have 
heretofore been supposed to belong exclusively to more 
southern latitudes. 

Physiology, likewise, stands indebted to Arctic research. 
The conditions under which animal life is there sustained ; 
the effects of the deprivation of solar light in the long polar 
winter ; the efficiency of different articles of clothing ; the 
nutritive and heat-generating powers of various kinds of food ; 
the ability of a healthy, well-protected system to withstand 
extreme cold, have all been closely observed by scientific men, 
and the results are invaluable, — results that could have been 
obtained only by experiment, and that, too, in no other part of 


the globe. 
But the utilitarian may ask, What is the value of all this 


information ? and is it an equivalent for the money expended 
and the lives sacrificed in its acquisition? We are quite 
willing to answer this question. 


We protest, however, at the outset, against looking at 
knowledge from a mere commercial point of view. We 
ignore, entirely, the price current that shall give us, in dollars 
and cents, the market value of the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, or the binomial theorem ; the magnetic tele- 
graph, or the laws of the trade-winds; the sources of the 
Niger, the cotton gin, or the steam engine. Such views are 
mercenary in the last degree, and their spirit unworthy of an 
age of intelligence. Knowledge has other uses besides 
that of supplying the wants of the body, and its mission is in- 
finitely higher than the gratification of a sordid love of money. 

Be it remembered, that all valuable knowledge is, and ever 
has been, expensive. The schoolboy little thinks that the in- 
formation necessary to project the map, from which he may 
learn his lesson in a single hour, has been obtained only at 
the expense of anxious cabinet meetings, years of toil and 
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fatigue, the wreck of vessels, the sacrifice of life, and the ex- 
penditure of untold wealth ! — yet such is the fact. A steam 
engine may now be purchased for a much less sum than can a 
respectable dwelling-house ; yet the expense of bringing this 
same steam engine from its first inception to its present effi- 
cient state would more than suffice for uniting, by a railway, 
the Atlantic and the Pacific shores. 

The acquisition of knowledge, and the discovery and appli- 
cation of new truths have, also, always occasioned the sacrifice 
of human life, — adventurers and devotees to an idea have 
perished in all climes, but not more so in polar regions than 
elsewhere, — the common belief to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Parry, in a sojourn of eighteen months in nearly the 
highest latitude ever reached, lost but one man from a crew 
of ninety-four ; while Sir John Ross, with his vessels frozen 
in the ice in a similar locality, and detained an unwilling 
prisoner for four years, lost but two! Is there upon record a 
greater exemption from exposure and the fatalities of climate, 
in tropical or more favored zones ? 

We would not speak lightly of the sacrifice of human life ; 
but the numbers who have perished in Arctic adventure, in 
all time, are almost too small to be brought into comparison 
with those who are often sacrificed, in a single year, in wars of 
doubtful necessity. And while we remember that, within the 
present generation, a few hundreds have perished in northern 
research, manfully struggling in the way of duty, and leaving 
behind them for the world a rich legacy of information and of 
noble example ; let us also remember, that more than as many 
thousands have perished, in our own midst, and have gone 
down to an untimely, and, perhaps, an ignoble grave, their 
lives forfeited to indulgence in folly and vice, or, perchance, 
reduced to imbecility from having nothing to do. The value 
and the length of human life are not to be measured by years. 

We claim for the information which has been obtained by 
Arctic exploration a three-fold value. It has a positive value 
in science and education ; is of practical use in the business 
pursuits of mankind ; and it has led to indirect benefits which 
have become the property of the whole civilized world. 
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Every teacher will readily recognize the truth of the first 
proposition. In geography, for example, which is a progres- 
sive science, it is idle to suppose that mankind will ever con- 
sider it complete until every part of our globe has been vis- 
ited and explored, and every law, which pertains to its land 
and its waters, has been carefully investigated. ‘The most com- 
mon treatise in this science, and the simplest map used in our 
schools, would be deficient without a knowledge of these facts 
and laws ; and, in their absence, the physicist would be utterly 
unable to pursue his system of generalizations, and the elabo- 
ration of those great laws which pertain to all created matter, 
and which govern the universe, in things great and small. 

In all departments of learning there are many facts and 
principles which of themselves may seem of but little worth ; 
but which, taken in connection with others to which they are 
allied, are of great value; indeed, they are indispensable. 
This is particularly true in the physical sciences, where the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the rendering it available, can 
be secured only by the principle of classification. Here every 
single observation, and every new: fact obtained, comes into 
contribution and goes to establish important truths ; and it is 
in such connection that seemingly trivial and inexplicable 
phenomena exhibit their importance and their explanation. 
The discovery of a stinted shrub or an unknown moss, in 
Spitzbergen or North Greenland, or the examination of a lime- 
stone cliff on the shores of Coronation Gulf, may, as isolated 
facts, be unimportant ; but in the hands of the botanist and 
the geologist, they may supply a vacancy in classification, or 
throw additional light upon the conditions of vegetable exist- 
ence and the structure of the earth, of inestimable value. In 
these days of pomological and horticultural conventions, 
scientific agriculture, and universal Chinese sugar-cane furor, 
we need use no special pleading to convince the reader of the 
importance of extending our investigations in the sciences 
of botany and geology, theoretical and practical. 

With equal facility can we point the practical business man 
to his share of the benefits. And without presuming to con- 
sider, particularly, various occupations, let us call his attention, 
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for example, to the bearing of some of the above-mentioned 
information upon commerce and navigation, — interests of a 
world-wide importance. 

When we remember that the whale-fishery is driven farther 
north every year, and that the persons engaged in that pursuit, 
in Arctic wateys, are to be numbered only by thousands, it 
will not be difficult for him to appreciate the fact, that it is 
solely upon this knowledge of the northern regions that their 
safety and success depend. Equally important, also, are the 
observations upon the variation of the magnetic needle, the 
mariner’s indispensable guide ; yet a guide whose irregulari- 
ties, in polar regions, would seemingly render it useless, were 
it not for the fact that those irregularities are known to be 
governed by fixed laws. 

England, through her Board of Admiralty, has recently 
discarded her own charts of Baffin’s Sea and adjacent waters, 
and adopted, instead, those prepared from the observations of the 
late Dr. Kane, —a graceful tribute to their accuracy, and a fit- 
ting acknowledgment of the importance of this kind of infor- 
mation. 

The theory of ocean currents, especially under-currents, 
has received some of its strongest confirmations in northern 
waters. ‘The observation that vessels were driven in one di- 
rection, by surface currents; while huge icebergs, with their 
bases reaching far down into lower waters, were bodily and ir- 
resistibly forced, by under-currents, in an opposite direction, — 
practically and conclusively established what before was con- 
jectured, or suggested by experiments wholly unsatisfactory. 
It is within the present century that a knowledge of ocean 
currents and the course of atmospheric circulation has 
abridged the time of many ocean voyages, from twenty to fifty 
per cent. ; in illustration of which, we may mention the well- 
known fact, that the vessel of to-day from Boston to Rio 
Janeiro sails on a course shorter, by a thousand miles, than 
that pursued twenty-five years ago. 

Of the many indirect benefits, not contemplated by Arctic 
exploration, but which have, nevertheless, grown out of it 
within the last three hundred years, it will, perhaps, be sufli- 
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cient to mention, as examples, the whale, the seal, and the 
cod fisheries, and the fur trade; interests that to-day occupy 
the attention of three of the grand divisions of the globe, and 
which contribute directly and materially to feed and to clothe 
the sons and daughters of men. 

The limits of this paper forbid a more extended enumera- 
tion of particulars. We have indicated and briefly examined 
a few, whose importance and bearing upon the interests of man- 
kind, teachers, we are sure, will not fail to appreciate. Those 
whose attention has not been specially called to this subject 
are little aware of the vast amount of information, particularly 
statistics and the records of observations, that has accumulated 
in government archives and the private journals of naviga- 
tors and adventurers. ‘Though not immediately accessible to 
the public in a popular form, it is, nevertheless, the source 
from which they are daily deriving, and will continue to de- 
rive, positive benefits. Every almanac in the business man’s 
counting-room, or in the farmer’s kitchen ; every chart in the 
hands of the navigator ; every school-book and treatise in the 
various branches of physical science, will be rendered more 
accurate and complete, and, of course, more serviceable for 
their respective uses. And every person who has to encoun- 
ter the severity of even a New England winter, will be 
furnished with a better knowledge of the powers and requi- 
sites of his system to meet and to withstand, successfully, the 
hostile elements and vicissitudes of climate to which he is in- 
evitably exposed. ‘The experience of Dr. Kane and his com- 
panions, in subsisting upon scurvy grass and the coarse meat 
of the walrus and seal, is worth more to the physiologist than 
a volume of mere theories upon animal heat. Indeed, every 
person, unwittingly it may be, becomes a sharer in the com- 
mon good. 

In the literature of Arctic research, the teacher has a field 
which to him professionally is worthy of his special attention. 
If he would become familiar with the slow and toilsome pro- 
cesses by which facts in science are acquired, and with the 
minuteness with which investigations must be prosecuted, in 
order to arrive at general results ; and particularly if he would 
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enrich his mind with material for copious illustration, let him 
read the works of Parry, Beechy, Richardson and Rae, Ingle- 
field, Penny, Osborne and Kane. 

And we would not forget that the teacher’s high mission is 
by no means restricted to imparting knowledge, or to pointing 
out the best means for its acquisition. His duty it is, as well 
as his privilege, to aid in developing and building up the 
character of those who are the immediate subjects of his influ- 
ence. Inthe works mentioned above, examples of modest, 
unassuming merit, of manly daring and indomitable persever- 
ance, are found, which are worthy to be admired and imitated. 
And finally, in every point of view in which this subject may 
be considered, he will not fail to recognize, and to be im- 
pressed with, the truth, which he cannot too urgently com- 
mend to his pupils, —that the consciousness of having sur- 
mounted great obstacles gives a peculiar satisfaction to the 
human mind ; and that all discoveries, small and great, have 
a wide-spread moral influence ; that they awaken the dormant 
energies of a people and of the world; increase their desire 
for knowledge and truth, and enlarge their capacities to re- 


ceive and profit by them ; and give a powerful impulse to all 
the interests and influences that affect man’s welfare. 


A. P 8. 





THE PLAY-GROUND A SCENE OF MORAL 
EDUCATION. 


[Tux following extract from Mr. Stow’s work on the “ train- 
ing system,” while it sets forth a prominent feature of the 
Scottish plan, suggests the great value, everywhere, of a 
spacious and appropriate play-ground, as an appendage to every 
school edifice, for the purposes of moral not less than of phys- 
ical education : — R. ] 

There is, no doubt, a great difficulty in procuring a sufli- 
cient extent of ground for the purpose of play-grounds for 
schools of eighty or a hundred pupils; and it is extremely 
high-priced in the lanes and streets of a crowded city, where 
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moral training is imperatively required. But independently 
of the moral improvement of the people, the actual cost 
would be less than is expended upon police, bridewells, pris- 
ons, houses of refuge, public prosecutions, and transportation 
of criminals. 

With such machinery in operation, and surrounded, for 
several hours a day, by a world of pupils, it is the province 
of the shrewd, intelligent, and pious superintendent, to watch 
and direct all their movements ; and whilst he daily partici- 
pates in their juvenile sports, he, in consequence, gradually 
gains a thorough knowledge of their true dispositions, which, 
at the proper time and season, he applauds or condemns on 
the principles of the system. 

We may here present a short explanation of the method 
pursued ;: — 

For example: a child of a family commits a fault ;— he 
may steal his neighbor’s toy, or take it, as stealing in em- 
bryo is too often called. This propensity will be checked by 
a mother or father, in every variety of shape, according to 
their capabilities and temperament. Under favorable circum- 
stances, the parent feels indignant at the exhibition of such a 
crime, in one so near and dear to him. The feelings excited, 
however much they may be under control, are instinctively 
perceived by the keen eye of the child, and in a greater or less 
degree shut the avenues to the little one’s heart; and both 
parties being under excitement, what passes on such an occa- 
sion, in the way of check or advice, too frequently goes for 
nothing. 

There is less danger of such feelings in an experienced 
school-trainer, whose regard and attentions are necessarily di- 
vided amongst eighty or a hundred pupils. And we shall 
again suppose, that one boy steals his play-fellow’s toy ; — it may 
be a ball or a spinning-top. This happens in the play-ground, 
when freely at play; for it is only when perfectly at liberty 
that juvenile character is truly exhibited. 

The master may have seen the delinquency ; he takes no 
notice of the circumstance at the moment; but when the 
children are again seated in the school-gallery, as usual, 
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he commences the process of examination, elliptically and in- 
terrogatively,— i. e., the children answering questions, and 
filling in ellipses, — in the shape of a story about a boy who 
stole his neighbor’s top or something else. In a moment the 
culprit’s head hangs down, —it is unnecessary to mark him 
out, — he zs visible to all by his downcast and reddened coun- 
tenance. Ninety-nine out of a hundred, if we except the 
injured party, sit in cool judgment upon the case. In the 
mean time, the trainer reminds the child and all present, that 
although he had not observed him, God assuredly had ; or 
rather he draws out this statement from the children them- 
selves, the culprit at the bar remaining perfectly quiescent. 

The question may be put, What punishment? Some of the 
fiercer boys, whose energies require perhaps only to be regu- 
lated, in order to make them noble characters, call out ‘ Beat 
him! cuff him!’ all the rest, in the mean time, keeping 
silence, conceiving such punishment to be rather severe. The 
master, however, will ask another question or two, rather than 
fulfil the commands of this unmerciful jury: ‘Is this boy in 
the habit of stealing your playthings?’ <‘ No, sir.’ ‘ None 
of you have seen him do such a thing till...now. Then 
you think this is a ... first offence? Ought a child to be 
punished as severely for a first as a second or third offence ?’ 
‘No, sir.” ‘ What then shall we do to this boy?’ Instantly 
the girls will naturally cry out: ‘ Forgive him! forgive him !’ 

Now mark the natural effect upon all parties: The guilty 
is condemned by his fellows. The milder feelings are brought 
into play ; and all have been exercised in the principles of 
truth and justice. 

Without wasting words by carrying out the probable con- 
versation, or stating the various ramifications which this cir- 
cumstance and similar of daily occurrence among children, 
may present,—for not only may the play-things have been 
stolen, but a lie told to hide the act, and even blows given in 
the way of defence, all of which require distinct modes of 
treatment, and, if not easily checked, will harden the con- 
science and strengthen the evil propensities of our common 
nature, —— whatever effect such an examination may have on 
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the guilty individual, we are quite sure it will be most salu- 
tary upon all the others. The feelings are thus moulded 
down to give way to principle ; and whilst all see what really 
is unfortunately an every-day exhibition in the world, and 
what, perhaps, latently exists in themselves, such exhibitions 
are made in circumstances which naturally call forth, not imi- 
tation, but abhorrence. 

In the play-ground, also, the physically weak and timid are 
encouraged and protected ; and the more robust, but frequent- 
ly less intelligent, while they get full scope for their muscular 
vigor, are not permitted to oppress the weak. Any case of 
oppression or dishonesty, or particular act of generosity or 
disinterestedness, is, on the return to the gallery, taken up by 
the master, and thoroughly investigated and condemned or ap- 
plauded before the whole school, or, rather, simultaneously by 
the whole school sitting, in a sense, both as judges and jury. 

The play-ground may be described as the uncovered school- 
room. ‘The one covered school-room is not a sufficient plat- 
form for the development and exercise of all the powers, 
dispositions, and character of children. The hourly egress 
and ingress to and from these departments, with the accom- 
panying marching and singing, cultivate order, obedience, 
and precision. 

The play-ground animates, invigorates, and permits the 
steam which may have accumulated, to escape, not in furious 
mischief, but in innocent, joyous, and varied amusements, 
under the superintendence of the master-trainer. 

There is, in the training-school so arranged, not merely the 
means of keeping the children from bad habits usually con- 
tracted in the streets, or with untrained companions, but the 
opportunity of forming good ones. A boy may be told not to 
quarrel when he leaves the ordinary school ; but mark him at 
the bottom of the stairs, or at the corner of the street, the 
moment the school dismisses ; and, like a bird newly escaped 


from its cage, he is apt to drive furiously against everything he 
meets with. Let one boy take a top ora marble from another 
boy, and what follows will be an ebullition of the worst feel- 
ings of our nature. Thus, both will have erred; the one 
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exercising the taking or stealing propensity, the other, or per- 
haps both, the brutish propensity of fighting. The law that will 
decide the question is neither reason nor justice, but physical 
force. 

A boy, when provoked, will get angry in a moral training 
school as in any other school ; and he may give his companion 
a box on the ear, and may probably receive one in return. 
But here the matter must stop; for even should the eye of 
the master not happen to be upon them, the children around, 
who are partially trained, and not under the influence of pas- 
sion, will instantly stop the quarrel. It will be acknowledged, 
that the habit of refraining from fighting curbs and weakens 
the propensity, just as indulgence increases and strengthens it. 

The true character and dispositions are best developed at 
play with companions similar in years and pursuits. A _play- 
ground, however, may either be a moral training-ground or a 
mischief-ground. It is the latter, too generally, when the 
children are left alone, without any authoritative superintend- 
ing eye upon them. 

The public schoolmaster, then, can be a moral superinten- 
dent only by having a closely attached uncovered spot, as a 
part of his establishment, of sufficient dimensions to enable 
his pupils to have full liberty for joyous recreation. A janitor 
or juvenile assistant cannot supply the place of the master. 
The person who superintends must be the same who reviews 
the conduct of the children on their return to the gallery, and 
must be the felt and acknowledged head of the particular de- 
partment of the school establishment. They must be his own 
scholars. 

Some persons would have a play-ground at a distance from 
the school-room. ‘This does not enable the master to be su- 
perintendent, and would only reduce the training-ground to a 
place for bodily exercise. Unquestionably the characters and 
dispositions of the children would be developed without the 
presence of the master. Such development, however, could 
not lead to any moral training. What is contended for, is, not 
the physical training in one place, the intellectual in another, 
and the moral in a third, but the whole, each day, and under 
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one superintendence. At home, training may be conducted, 
to a certain extent, at the fireside ; but home-training, highly 
valuable and important as it is, no more makes up for the 
school, than the school does for the family. The child whois 
exclusively trained at home, is not so well fitted for the duties 
of active life ; he is ignorant of much that he ought to know, 
and which he should be trained to shun; more particularly, 
he is ignorant of himself; his real dispositions and character 
have not been fully developed ;—they have not been tried, 
and that at a period of life when there is reasonable hope of 
their being checked and regulated. 

The play-ground or ‘ uncovered school,’ as we have already 
said, permits the superabundant animal spirits, or ‘steam’ to 
escape; while, at the same time, it adds to the health of the 
pupils, affords relaxation, and secures contentment with their 
other lessons in-doors, without the usual coercion which is 
necessary when there is no play-ground. 

A play-ground is, in fact, the principal scene of the real life 
of children, both in the juvenile and initiatory departments,— 
the arena on which their true character and dispositions are 
exhibited ; and where, free and unconstrained, they can hop 
and jump about, swing, or play at tag, ball, or any other game. 
In the initiatory siteeal in particular, the girls and boys of taste 
may be seen examining the opening flowers planted around the 
borders, but without presuming to disturb their delicate and 
downy petals ; a few mathematical little men may also be ob- 
served arranging the squares and circles which they may have 
formed in the sandy gravel; and a few of ‘ cast peculiar,’ may 
be seen on the school door-steps, sitting in abstract reverie. 

In the juvenile and more advanced departments, the games 
partake of a more athletic character ; excluding, however, the 
throwing of stones, or whatever may interfere with the amuse- 
ments of the others. The whole principle in the juvenile 


play-ground, as regards superintendence, etc., is the same as 
in the initiatory, and the more closely the latter is followed, the 
more thorough will be its efficiency. ‘The chief difference lies 
in the amount of time to be spent in the play-ground, it being 
evident that, in it, infants ought to spend a larger portion of the 
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day than juveniles. All the scholars are allowed nearly half 
an hour in the play-ground, in the morning, before the usual 
time of commencing the in-door lessons ; again, one hour at 
mid-day, during which they take their luncheon or dinner ; 
also during each hour they are allowed ten minutes to play ; the 
master-trainer, of course, being with them, and not teaching a 
class, as is too often done, or it may be one or two pupil teach- 
ers, while the other classes are at play. This hourly relief is 
found to be no loss of time, as it invigorates, animates, and 
permits the steam which may have accumulated to escape in 
innocent and joyous amusement. 

The play-ground should be walled around in towns. In the 
country, a wooden paling might sometimes do; and the mid- 
dle area ought to be levelled, having a very gentle slope, so 
as to permit the water to flow off freely after a shower, and 
also to be laid down with pit or river gravel, which binds bet- 
ter and is cleaner than furnace ashes. The side borders of a 
moderately sized play-ground in towns may be three anda half 
to four feet in breadth, and should be of good soil, and plant- 
ed with flowers and shrubs ; the border being skirted with sea- 
pink or daisies, which grow freely, or perhaps a wooden rail, 
about three inches high above the ground. Against the wall 
small fruit bushes ought to be trained, such as red and black 
currants, and in the borders, a few patches of strawberry 
plants. 

In confined situations, where plants will not readily grow, 
geraniums, stocks, and other flowers, in pots, ought to be intro- 
duced, however frequently they may require to be renewed. 
If we are to train children to ‘look at everything and touch 
nothing,’ we must not place things ‘ out of the way,’ but in the 
way. 

Let everything be kept neat and clean, and such important 
habits will not be lost in after life ; the moral taste may be 
formed, which delights in having the front of every cottage 
door neat and clean, and its sides decked out with the rose, 
the clematis, and the woodbine ; and similar habits carried out 
into the crowded lanes of a city, would add greatly to the 
health, comfort, and happiness of the community. The flow- 
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ers inthe play-ground generate pleasing associations, afford 
many useful lessons, and assist the trainer occasionally in elu- 
cidating scripture emblems. Flowers or fruit constantly in 
sight and within reach, give exercise to the virtues of honesty 
and self-denial. The principle, ‘Thou God seest me,’ coupled 
with practical forbearance, accounts for the interesting fact, 
that, in several of the juvenile and initiatory play-grounds, in 
the poorest districts of Glasgow, and other large towns, chil- 
dren have freely enjoyed themselves from day to day, and yet 
currants and strawberries have been permitted to ripen, 
although they have been within reach of every child. It is 
rare, indeed, that a flower is touched; but if a case should 
occur, then an investigation in the form of an oral training 
lesson takes place, in presence of all the pupils, so that the 
discovery of the offenders may prove a lesson to all. 





ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BAD BOYS. 


NoumBER I. 


Weare not of the class who believe it practicable to fur- 
nish a compend of specific instructions for the use of the 
teacher in governing a school. We could never govern by 
rule, although we always made it a rule to govern. Werea 
prescribed form possible, it would be far from desirable ; for 
in that case the duties of school government, now so varied 
and constantly varying, would be of the most monotonous and 
stereotyped kind; than which nothing is more injurious or 
more opposed to development, in teacher or pupil. A grow- 
ing mind is intolerant of sameness, and a constant demand for 
the exercise of ingenuity, and for devising ways and means, is 
one of the prime secrets of intellectual progress. 

We do not object to lectures, essays, and discussions, upon 
the different features of school government. On the contrary, 
we would encourage them to the fullest extent, as promotive 
of great good. But their value consists not in marking out 
a beaten path, but in giving more light, in holding up the 
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subject in all its various aspects, and in eliciting the results 
of experience. 

We have prefaced this article with the above remarks for 
the purpose of warning the reader, and especially the young 
teacher, against expecting any specific directions that will ap- 
ply in all cases for the management of bad boys. We prefer, 
rather, to look at the principles upon which all successful ef- 
forts for school government, and particularly for the manage- 
ment of troublesome pupils, must be made. In so doing, and 
without promising or expecting to compass the whole sub- 
ject at this time, we essay only to offer such hints, suggested 
by a careful study of the subject and by some experience, as 
may be included in a paper of not immoderate length. 

By “ bad boys,” we mean boys who are a source of unusual 
anxiety and solicitude on the part of the teacher and the au- 
thorities of the school; boys whose sense of propriety is so 
small, or so nearly wanting, as to prevent them from being 
governed, in their daily duties, by a determination to know 
the right and to do it ; boys who have an almost ungovernable 
propensity for mischief, for provoking the teacher, for annoy- 
ing other pupils, and, in extreme, though not unfrequent cases, 
for trampling upon all rules and regulations, and, with a 
kind of wolfish malice and fiendish delight, for recklessly pur- 
suing a course of conduct the most outrageous and wicked. 

That such boys are not very uncommon, and that they are 
fit subjects for a pretty efficient course of discipline, all will 
agree. 

Our first suggestion shall be as to what is not to be done ; 
treating the subject negatively, to begin with, somewhat after 
the manner of the pulpit. 

Such boys are not necessarily to be expelled from school ; 
for expulsion is not management, in the sense in which we 
are now using that term. It is the part of a carte blanche po- 
liceman, rather than of the governor and disciplinarian of a 
school. Extreme cases there may be, where sucha course will 
be necessary for the good of the school ; but those cases are 


rare, very rare, and not, as many contend, so much to be ex- 
pected, and so frequent, as the cases where bad men have to be 
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separated from their fellows, and shut up within the walls of 
a prison—expelled from the community. The latter are hard- 
ened in vice ; while the perverted inclinations and propensi- 
ties of the pupil, of the ordinary school-going age, are as yet 
more susceptible of correctional and reformatory discipline. 
That expulsion would often relieve the teacher from anxie- 
ty and care, is very true ; for it is a fact of general notoriety, 
that trouble in schools is often the result of waywardness and 
insubordination on the part of a very few, and, in many cases, 
of asingle pupil. A common remark among teachers is, “ If I 
could be rid of such or such a pupil, all would be well. That one 
is the source of more trouble than all the rest of my school.” 
Now, if the object of school government and discipline were 
to drive from the school-reom all offenders, and leave only 
those who are capable of governing themselves, why, then the 
obvious course would be, to expel all who may be denominated 
bad boys,—all who are sinners above the line of a certain 
voluntary sense of propriety. But it is to correct and improve 
refractory pupils, and not to get rid of them, that the teacher 
is called to exercise his authority and skill as a disciplinarian ; 
and in all cases of discipline not palpably incurable and insuf- 
ferable, there are objections to expulsion, — objections that have 
a bearing not only upon the good of the offending pupil, but 
also upon the best interests of the whole school. We believe 
it susceptible of easy demonstration, that nine-tenths of the 
pupils expelled from school for insubordination, are made 
worse by such a course. Such pupils regard the act of expul- 
sion as a virtual acknowledgment, on the part of the teacher, 
that their waywardness and disobedience are greater than he 
has power to restrain; and that the exercise of their skill in 
cunning, deception, and subterfuge, is beyond his ability to 
detect or prevent. They become fond of reckless daring, 
which they soon mistake for ‘ smartness,” and their contempt 
for wholesome rules, and for submission to any kind of re- 
straint, follows asa matter of course, increasing with every in- 
dulgence. But these sad results, which they thus draw upon 
themselves, are not the extent of the evil. Estranged from 
the authorities of the school, there arises in their breasts a 
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feeling of resentment, the exercise of which they are too prone 
to indulge ; and coming daily in contact with pupils out of the 
school-room, they are thus enabled, and generally inclined, to 
infuse into the minds of those pupils more wicked leaven than 
their presence would do in the school-room itself. 

It is sometimes contended that the expulsion of bad pupils 
exerts a favorable influence upon the school by deterring oth- 
ers from disobedience. If there is any weight in this argu- 
ment, it is generally, we imagine, greatly overestimated. Ex- 
pulsion, as a terror to evil-doers, is certainly not needed for 
good pupils, and as to evil-doers themselves, it has for them 
little of terror ; for such pupils are not kept in the school-room 
by any attachments for its duties and privileges, the sundering 
of which would occasion pain or regret. They are frequently, 
and generally, in school contrary to their own inclinations, and 
expulsion merely relieves them from what they, at best, bear 
with but irksomely. The only pupils who would be benefit- 
ed by such an example, are those who have an unusual su- 
perfluity of youthful feelings, and are only a little impatient 
under restraint, but who would, neveriheless, feel most keenly 
the disgrace of expulsion, and whose interest in the school is 
such that the loss of its privileges would be the sorest depri- 
vation. But it is not of the treatment of such scholars that we 
are now speaking ; and were we so doing, we could suggest a 
far different, as well as a more efficient remedy. When a pu- 
pil is corrected or reformed while still a member of school, 
there is a two-fold benefit derived. The pupil himself has 
turned from the error of his ways, and is committed to a bet- 
ter course. ‘This has been done in the presence of the school, 
or, at least, with their knowledge. His honor is at stake, and he 
has the strongest personal motives to retrieve and maintain it ; 
and, we may add, probability is greatly in favor of his doing it. 

But, we may be asked, if expulsion is not the course, what, 
then, is ? 

We answer, aliis alia: to some, one course ; to others, 2 
different one. 

Bad boys are not all alike. They are offenders in different 
degrees, prompted by a variety of motives and impulses, and 
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their ideas of propriety, decency, and duty, are also quite dif- 
ferent, having been formed by the peculiar character of their 
education, home-training, and associates. Hence, they are to 
be dealt with by methods as different as are their various dis- 
positions, temperaments, and the circumstances under which 
their disobedience manifests itself. 

But we will be a little more particular. 

There is a class of boys whose prevailing trait is sullenness ; 
and they may justly be denominated the intractables. They 
are usually of a sluggish temperament, slow in all their move- 
ments, bashful, of low and, often, vulgar tastes and tenden- 
cies, but little interested in their studies, ill-humored, and 
noted for a kind of mulish obstinacy. They are passive rather 
than active, and their offences oftener consist in a failure or re- 
fusal to come up to the requirements of the school, than in a 
transgression or overstepping of its rules. In a word, they 
are delinquents rather than aggressors. 

Boys of this description are difficult of correction, not so 
much from the fact that positive malice predominates in them, 
as that the unfortunate blending of the elements of their char- 
acter renders them unlovely, disagreeable, and unsusceptible 
of impressions. ‘They do not generally repel the good offices 
of the teacher, but receive them with seeming indifference, and 
refuse to come into cordial sympathy with him. Hence, ap- 
peals to their better qualities oftentimes have but little appar- 
ent effect. 

In the management of such boys, the teacher should have 
especial care that his requirements are not exorbitant. From 
the sluggishness of their mental operations and, in many cases, 
the dulness of their moral sensibilities, too much ought not to 
be expected from them. It is well to throw them upon their 
own responsibility, and to place them in such relations that if 
they are disobedient, they shall not fail to see that such diso- 
bedience has been unprovoked, and voluntary on their part. 
When they are made to feel, by their own atcs, that such is 
the case, offences will be less likely to be repeated; for vol- 
untary transgression generally sends back a returning wave, 
that overwhelms the offender with conscious self-reproach. 
It may be difficult to bring them, at once, fully up to the 
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performance of what is right; but it will be easier to induce 
them not to do wrong. 

Distrust and suspicion arouse the ill-nature of a sullen boy, 
while a generous confidence in him often secures his good-will 
and codperation. The manifestation of a direct personal in- 
terest in the progress and welfare of such a boy, will also do 
much to gain his confidence, and to enkindle in him an enthu- 
siasm for his studies ; and when these points are fairly gained, 
the pupil will soon be unwilling to be numbered among delin- 
quents or transgressors. 

Frequent admonition and reproof should be avoided. A 
little, and with discretion, will be more effectual ; and it will 
then be found that they are governed most, when they are 
governed least. 

In extreme cases, which sometimes occur, of sullen and in- 
tractable boys who are coarse and vulgar, and who pride them- 
selves upon their physical strength, the teacher is often strong- 
ly tempted to inflict corporal punishment. We question the 
propriety or expediency of such a course, in most cases ; not, 
however, because we are in favor of abolishing the rod in the 
school-room, for we are not; but for other and better reasons. 
Corporal punishment does not secure the desired object. This 
class of pupils do not best appreciate it; for, like the hero of 
Buena Vista, they do not always know when they are con- 
quered. Again, the object is attainable by a different and a 
more honorable method — by the exercise of the teacher’s 
greater strength of mind ; by the force of his will and py his 
magnanimity of character. Such a course is quite sure to be 
successful, for, as every competent teacher weil knows, edu- 
cated mind is more than an equal for physical strength, and su- 
perior intelligence is sure to triumph over mere brute force. 

In conclusion, we incline to the belief, that in the manage- 
ment of bad boys, tact is more serviceable than generalship, so 
called. The teacher who has the ability to read the character 
of his pupils, and who possesses strong common sense, pru- 
dence, considerable, force of character, and a happy bearing 
before his school, will be most likely to succeed. 

Other classes of bad boys, and their management, may form 
the subject of a future article. A. P. 8 
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HIGH SCHOOLS AND ENDOWED ACADEMIES. 


In the April number of the Teacher, we took occasion to notice briefly 
some remarks made by Rev. John P. Gulliver, of Norwich, Conn., on the 
subject of High Schools, as compared with those supported by endowment. 
Without intending any discourtesy, we objected to the view, more than once 
expressed by himon public occasions, that High Schools, wherever estab- 
lished, had failed to meet the demands and expectations of their projectors, 
and that serious apprehensions were beginning to be felt in all quarters as to 
their ultimate success. Our object was not to question the usefulness of 
endowed schools, nor to express the slightest feeling of hostility to the found- 
ing of sucha noble institution as the Norwich Free Academy. We should 
regret it, if any one drew such an inference from our language. 

We felt called upon, however, in the capacity of public journalist, to 
correct the reverend gentleman’s statements as far as they were applied to 
Massachusetts. The question which we had under consideration was one 
of State policy, and in this view, we are free to express our opinion, that, 
as a public system, to the exclusion of any other, endowed schools are man- 
ifestly impracticable. But we anticipate what we have reserved for our 
reply. 

Mr. Gulliver has sent us a communication, complaining of our article and 
demanding to be heard through our pages. We grant his request, and ap- 
pend such remarks as are suggested by his course in the matter, and by the 
views which he has thus taken occasion to promulgate. 


To the Editors of the Massachusetts Teacher : 


GENTLEMEN, — A friend has just handed me a copy of your Journal for 
April, which contains some strictures upon an address which was delivered 
by me at the,opening of the Norwich Free Academy. The tone of your 
remarks indicates that you regard the position taken in that address as one 
of hostility to the High School system of Massachusetts. Under that im- 
pression you seem to feel it necessary to attack me personally as an adver- 
sary, — and that in a manner somewhat uncourteous, — rather than to regard 
me a collaborator with you in the cause of popular education. As the 
points involved in your remarks are of importance to the general interests 
of the cause to which your Journal is devoted, it may serve a good purpose 
to endeavor to correct that impression. 

You admit repeatedly in your article, that the system of supporting High 
Schools by taxation has its defects. This is admitting all that the founders 
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of the Norwich Free Academy have ever asserted. They have endeavored 
to remove these defects by establishing an endowed institution, which, like 
our colleges and theological seminaries, and “ institutes” of various sorts, 
should be committed toa Board of Trust, to be administered for the benefit of 
the community, but independently of its direct control. You suggest another 
mode of remedying these defects, through acts of legislation, which, by 
lengthening the period of office of the School Committee, shall remove the 
High School farther than at present from direct popular control. We seem, 
then, to agree as to the existence of the evil. We agree also as to the source 
of the evil. The only difference is that we propose two distinct methods of 
cure. Both of these methods may have their advantages. They may both 
be demanded. Each may have its place. The address finds serious difli- 
culties in the present working of the High School system. But it contains 
not one word against the legislative reforms you propose. If you can in- 
duce the Legislature to do all that can be done in this direction, and can then 
induce the people to submit to the change, you will doubtless do much to 
remove the existing defects. On the other hand,I as fully believe that 
atter you aave obtained all you desire, there will still be a place for endowed 
institutions. You may have objections to such institutions, but surely you 
have no occasion to look upon their projectors and founders as enemies to 
your plans because they have plans of their own. 

But you intimate that these acknowledged defects in the Public High 
School system are overstated in the address under review. You speak of 
“ rhetorical exaggerations,” &c. If you will examine the address more care- 
fully you may come to the conclusion that you have unconsciously given a 
meaning to the language which it will not bear. In the first place, not a 
word is said about the schools of Massachusetts. That “ personal applica- 
tion” of the subject is your own entirely. In the next place, it is not cor- 
rect to say, as you do, that “the comparative advantages of public schools 
and endowed institutions were discussed at considerable length.” The en- 
tire space devoted to the topic in an address of twenty-one pages, is less 
than a page, and even there no “ discussion” of the subject is attempted. 
A simple fact is stated, which was essential in giving the history of the Acad- 
emy, and that fact is, that many of our leading educators had stated to us 
their conviction, that public High Schools were not “in all respects success- 
ful ;” that this want of perfect success was owing to the occasional rebutl 
given to these institutions by a popular demand for retrenchmefit in expenses. 
originating in the popular ignorance of their necessities; and that such oc- 
currences had already become sufficiently numerous to excite serious alarm 
among the friends of education, on account of the discouraging effects of 
this destruction “ of the fruit of years of labor in a single day.” It is tru 
that the precise nature and degree of this “ serious alarm” are not defined 
The purpose of the allusion did not demand’such a formal “ discussion ” 
the point. It was enough for the founders of the Norwich Academy to know 
that in the opinion of competent judges, High Schools, supported by taxa- 
tion, were not “ in wll respects” doing the appropriate work of such institu- 
tions, and that the attainment of an eminent position exposed them to popu- 
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lar jealousy and attack, chiefly on account of the expense involved in main- 
taining such a position. The knowledge of this fact strengthened the pref- 
erence already existing in their minds, to give their money voluntarily and 
retain the control of its disbursement, rather than to give it in the form of 
taxes, and incur the hazard of an imperfect and unsatisfactory result. It is 
the simple statement of this historical fact which has drawn from you the 
charge of “ rhetorical exaggerations,” of the promulgation of views which are 
in one place pronounced “ novel to the readers of this Journal,” and in 
another are characterized as “ arguments which, though new to him perhaps, 
are precisely such as were used when the subject of public High Schools 
was first brought into notice, and which have since been found of no prac- 
tical weight,” and “ of a desire to push his own particular theory into the 
favor of the public whom he affects so much to despise.” So far as this is a 
personal matter it is of the least possible consequence, but I must confess 
that it gives me pain to discover that the editors of the “ Massachusetts 
Teacher” should have no other sentiments than these to express, when 
recording a fact of so much interest to the cause of popular education, as 
the donation of more than $90,000 from thirty-five persons in a small rural 
city of Connecticut, to the establishment of a Free High School and for the 
erection of by far the most ample and elegant school edifice in the United 
States, with the additional gift of $5000 for the endowment of a library for 
the institution, and of five and one half acres of valuable land, with a liberal 


provision of all desirable facilities for scholastic and esthetic culture. Will ia 
you not visit us, Messrs. Editors, and your former distinguished colleague,* i=} 


who is now at the head of our institution, and let us see if we cannot in- ia 
spire you with sentiments somewhat more generous ? ity 
But I must not forget that in your eagerness to repel a supposed attack : 
upon the High Schools of Massachusetts, you have carried the war into Africa H 
by some suggestions unfavorable to endowed schools. These are made in a 5 
fair way and with a candid spirit, and are worthy of attention. There is no 4 
subject which more imperatively demands examination at the present mo- 8 
ment than the expediency of endowments for literary and educational pur- 
poses. The attention of men of wealth all over the country is now directed th! 
with great interest to the subject. The example of Mr. George Peabody, of 
Mr. Peter Cooper, of the founders of the Dudley Observatory at Albany, of 
the Packer Institute at Brooklyn, of the donors to the funds of scores of col- 
leges, professional schools, young ladies’ institutes, and academies of every 
grade, at the West, of Putnam and of Punchard in Massachusetts, to say 
nothing of the ascertained results of the enlightened liberality of the founders 
of our eastern colleges, and of such schools as the Phillips Academies at An- o 4 | 
dover and Exeter, the Lawrence Academy at Groton, and the Williston Sem- 
inary at Easthampton, is producing a marked influence. In addition to this, 
the notorious uncertainty attending bequests to individuals in this country, in 
the absence of any laws of entail and primogeniture, and the rapid increase 
of a benevolent and patriotic spirit, are removing the impediments which 


* Mr. Elbridge Smith, formerly of the Worcester and Cambridge High Schools. 
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human selfishness creates to such a disposition of property. In one of the 
smallest of the New England States there is now in contemplation the en- 
dowment of no less thansix agricultural schools, by the liberality of single 
individuals, in addition to similar plans for institutions of other descriptions. 
Noble minds are inspired with the thought of doing a deed for which future 
generations through all time shall “ rise up and call them blessed.” In this 
state of public feeling the opinion of eminent practical educators like your- 
selves, in regard to the safety and the usefulness of such endowments, will 
be watched with great interest. Such an opinion, when given, should be well 
considered and thoroughly substantiated by facts. I will not attempt to 
enter upon this important discussion in connection with this already length- 
ened communication. I will only propound a few queries respecting it. 

1. Does experience point out any safer method, on the whole, of secur- 
ing the honest application of funds to a defined purpose, than their committal 
to a self-perpetuating Board of Trust? The history of the two Phillips 
Academies, of Lawrence and Williston Seminaries, of Yale College, the 
working majority of whose corporation is self-perpetuated, and indeed ofall of 
the higher literary institutions of every name through the land, nearly all of 
which are endowed on this plan, furnishes a strong argument in its favor. 
Perhaps you, Messrs. Editors, may know of some instances in which funds 


committed to a strictly self-perpetuating Board have been perverted. I do 
not know of one. 


2. In cases where funds have been perverted from their original design, 


do we not find that the self-perpetuating principle was abandoned, in th: 
original constitution of the Board of Trust, by admitting to a greater or 
less extent a town or State influence in its appointment, as is the case in the 
Putnam and the Punchard schools, and in Harvard University ? 

3. Do we see in the case of any of the hundreds and thousands of en- 
dowed institutions in our country, any failure to regard the general interests 
of the public in their administration ? Has the slightest trace of “ Jesuit- 
_ ism” been discovered in the administration of the funds of Amherst or Wil- 

liamis Colleges, or of the endowed academies above mentioned, or of the blind 

asylums, the insane retreats, and the deaf and dumb institutions of the 
land? Has any thing “ in opposition to the spirit of our institutions” been 
developed in the management of the thousand of. institutions, scholastic, lit- 
erary, philanthropic, and moneyed, whose administration is affecting the 

. dearests interests of hundreds of thousands, who have not the least influence 
in their control? Will it be too harsh a charge, if I suggest that you were 
somewhat rash in those very confident assertions ? 

4. Does history sustain you in the statement that “many instances can 
be found where liberally endowed institutions have been swallowed up by 
those supported by the community at large?” The Phillips Academies were 
“liberally endowed,” and were founded about the time of the Declaration of 
Independence. Has.the maw of any public school been found capacious 
enough to make a meal of either of these institutions? You might have 
found instances of partially endowed schools which would have served your 
argument with at least a show of plausibility. But the only example you 
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quote is singularly infelicitous for your purpose of demonstrating the above 
proposition. The “liberally endowed” school at Cambridge which was 
swallowed up so unceremoniously, rejoiced in the possession of an income 
which in 1856 was precisely $568! Moreover, this fund was not origin- 
ally intended for an endowed school at all. It was entrusted to the Presi- 
dent of Harvard College for the benefit of the Cambridge grammar school. 
But that gentleman became so disgusted with the popular management of 
that school, that he procured a special act of the Legislature authorizing him 
to use it for a private school. When, under the administration of the pres- 
ent “ Principal of the Norwich Free Academy,” the Cambridge High School 
had taken a most distinguished position among the schools of Massachusetts 
measures were taken, at his instance, which restored the fund back again to 
its original destination, the Public High School. And this is the. way in 
which that school “ received under its protection the declining fortunes of 
a liberal endowment!” May I ask, in the best humor possible, if this is the 
accuracy to be expected of masters of schools that yield to no endowed insti- 
tutions “in point of thoroughnes, excellence, and stability ? ” 

5. You state still farther, that this advocacy of endowed institutions, in 
preference to those supported by taxation, shows an unwillingness “ to rely 
on the judgment and good sense of the public.” But, as a mathematical 
professor would say, “ How does that appear?” You doubtless have the 
highest possible respect for the Faculty of Harvard University, as men of 
“ judgment and good sense.” Would you, then, be inclined, as a practical 
corollary from that opinion, to invite them to hold a mass-meeting upon the 
platform of your school-room, then and there to determine, by a major 
vote, after a full discussion, what classes should recite, and how long; what 
scholars should be punished, and what commended, and how; who should 
whisper, and who should refrain from whispering — controlling your school 
upon purely democratic principles, in strict accordance with “the spirit of 
our institutions,” and with a holy horror of all “ Jesuitism”? Would you 
not say, “Gentlemen, I am the humblest of the humble — quite unworthy 
of the aid of persons of such excellent ‘ judgment and good sense’ as your- 
selves ; but, humble as I am, J can manage this school much better without 
you than with you. Will you do me the favor to retire, and leave me 
alone?” Seriously, Messrs. Editors, is not the country, from Kansas outward 
tothe boundaries in every direction, full of talk about “ popular sovereignty,” 


and the rights of the people to manage everything that in any way affects 


their interests — which is nothing but miserable cant? What institutions 
more directly affect the interests of the people than banks and imsurance 
companies? Why not, then, insist that their delicate and intricate business 
shall be committed to the management of a town-meeting ? Why not do 
the same with manufacturing corporations, benevolent societies, philan- 
thropic institutions, military organizations, and ships’ crews? Who does not 
understand that different sorts of government are demanded in different 
circumstances ; that an autocracy is demanded in the family, the school, the 
army, and upon the ship’s deck; an oligarchy in a bank, a college, and‘a 
manufacturing corporation ; and a democracy when it is not too unwieldy and 
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unreliable to act wisely and efficiently ? It is not necessarily an impeach- 
ment of the “judgment and good sense ” of the “ great masses,” to say that 
they cannot do everything, nor to hold that among the things which they 
cannot do well is the management of a school for instruction in the ancient 
and modern languages, the higher mathematics, the sciences, and the fine 
arts. 

6. Is there any good reason for the suggestion you make, that there will 
not be a general interest felt in endowed institutions ? A man is interested 
in a thing either because it benefits him or because it injures him. There is 
too much reason to believe that many tax-payers have been interested in 
the High School for the latter reason, rather than the former, and their “ in- 
terest ” has been chiefly directed to the diminution of the injury by a reduc- 
tion of taxes. An endowed institution will evidently excite no “ interest” 
of this sort. On the other hand, it will excite the interest of all whom it 
benefits — of the parents who send their children, of the property holders 
whose estates are benefited, of the community of which it is the ornament 
and the pride. The interest which is felt by all classes in Norwich, in the 
Free Academy, is intense. The hope of securing its advantages is felt by 
every child, down to the lowest grade of the elementary schools, and is rev- 
olutionizing our whole system of public instruction. The rapidity and the 
thoroughness of this improvement are without a parallel in the history of 
New England Schools. As soon as it was publicly announced that this mag- 
nificent donation had been made, every vestige of the opposition which had 
been offered to school reform during a struggle of twenty years disappeared ! 
Fifty thousand dollars were appropriated at once, by a single district, to the 
erection of school-houses, without a dissenting voice! Other districts soon 
followed their example with like unanimity. The Free Academy is the 
pride of the city, and is enshrined in the hearts of its inhabitants. It is the 
centre and the soul of the educational movement which is going on with such 
wonderful rapidity and unanimity among us. Under its influence and by 
its aid, we have substantial reasons for believing that in ten years we shal! 
have in operation the best system of public instruction in the United States; 
and the chief cause of this superiority will be found in the fact that th: 
school which stands at the head of the series is an endowed institution, in th 
stability and steady progress of which, the public have a confidence which 
no school, dependent upon the shifting majorities of a town-meeting, could 
ever secure. 

A word in regard to one remark of yours, of a personal nature, and I have 
done. You suggest that the slight allusion made in my address to the im- 
perfect working of the Public High School system, was prompted by “a de- 
sire to push his own particular theory into the favor of the public.” If you 
mean by this that I desire to see this “ particular theory ” so generally adopt- 
ed that scores of towns in New England would, following the example of 
Norwich, raise $100,000, by private subscription to endow as many Free 
High Schools, — you are quite right. Nothing would please me more than 
to see at least one sich institution for males and females, established in every 
county, to stand between the grammar school and the college, open to all, 
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at a cost to the scholars barely sufficient to supply all the motive possible to 
improve its advantages, but not so great as to exclude the poorest of the 
poor. Then I should be glad to see our colleges made free in the same 
manner. Then I should be glad to see schools of art, Real schools in all 
their varieties, adapted to the various handicrafts of males and females, and 
professional schools also, established on the same basis of private endowment 
for the public use. Inaword,I should beglad to see the principle universally 
recognized, that the strength and glory of the State is in its educated minds, 
and that every child has a right to claim of the community an opportunity 
to develop, in the best possible manner, its powers of doing and obtaining 
good under the undisturbed direction of the best qualified guides and teach- 
ers. Perhaps you did not intend to pay me a compliment in that remark. 
You have done so nevertheless. 

If you are laboring under the impression, as you seem to be, that some 
special hostility to the High Schools of Massachusetts led me to make an “ un- 
favorable comparison” of those schools, “ with his own favorite system,” 
you are greatly in error. Educated in the public schools of Boston, and fa- 
miliar from childhood with the educational system of my native city and State, 
I cherish for those model institutions only feelings of profound admiration. 
For ten years I have labored to induce the citizens of this beautiful city of 
my adoption to follow so noble an example. It has been with feelings of no 
ordinary satisfaction that I have seen them not only imitate, but surpass, that 
example. With the thoroughness which characterizes Connecticut men 
they determined that they would have a system of schools, free, as far as hu- 
man wisdom could make it so, from the defects which had been discovered in 
other systems. For this purpose they have given their money with a prince- 
ly liberality. Now we send our greetings back to Massachusetts, and thank- 
ing her most heartily for all that her example has done for us, we would 
humbly propose to do something for her in return. And it is“ the desire 
to push my own particular theory into the favor of the public” of my native 
State, that has induced me to take the pains to write this long reply to your 
briefarticle. If it shall be the means, directly or indirectly, of leading men 
of property to give their attention to the functions and importance of en- 
dowed institutions in our educational system, I shall be well repaid for 
my labor. Truly yours, 

Joun P. GULLIVER. 

Norwich, (Conn.) April 21, 1857. 


We have concluded, though somewhat against our own convictions, to 
publish the communication of the Rev. Mr. Gulliver, in reply to what he 
terms some “ strictures” of ours upon certain statements and remarks in his 
late address at the dedication of the Free Academy at Norwich, Connecti- 
cut. We have done this, however, not as a matter of right toward him, but 
rather in the hope that the cause of education, which the Teacher professes 
to subserve, may be promoted thereby. 

One word as to the right Mr. Gulliver thinks he has to exact this service 
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or claim this courtesy of us. He published an address; we made some re- 
marks on that address; both are before the public, and there the matter 
might very properly be left by us. If in such cases as this, — and they are 
numerous, — a demand may lie upon us to publish a long replication, con- 
taining and explaining the author’s particular views, already set forth by 
him gnd only partially excepted to by us, the control of the Teacher is 
taken out of our hands, and it is made a vehicle for disseminating any body’s 
views and opinions — the more adverse they are to our own, the stronger 
the claim upon our courtesy and our space. We, of course, admit no such 
right as either inherent in an author or as conceded by us. The courtesy 
we yield may be considered a departure from the usual practice, made in 
the hope that the discussion, — now, at any rate, to be concluded, — may be 
productive of something more than personal gratification or local pride. 

Our readers, we presume, — or at least some of them, — have a clear idea 
of the differences between ourselves and Mr. Gulliver, which have seemed 
to him to require his long communication. In his “dedicatory address,” 
Mr. Gulliver, as was quite natural, devoted himself to a historical review of 
the progress of education in Norwich, detailing the abortive efforts in 
behalf of a public High School and the successful efforts in behalf of the 
Free Academy. In the course of these remarks, “intimations are given 
that the system of public instruction, in its higher departments, is already 
on the wane, and that serious apprehensions are beginning to be felt among 
the most intelligent friends of education, as to the ultimate success of the 
public High Schools, which, for the last twenty years, have been the pride 
and glory of Massachusetts.” These are our words, and that they are fully 
authorized by the address, the following short extract will sufficiently show : 

“ But after a time the burden of taxation would begin to be felt. Men 
would discuss the high salaries paid to the accomplished teachers which such 
schools demand, and would ask, ‘'To what purpose is this waste?’ Dema- 
gogues, keen-scented as wolves, would snuff the prey. ‘ What do we want 
of a High School to teach rich men’s children?’ they would shout. ‘It is 
a shame to tax the poor to pay a man $1,800 a year for teaching children 
to make xs and pothooks and gabble parlez-vous.’ The work would go 
bravely on; and on election day, amid great excitement, a new school com- 
mittee would be chosen in favor of retrenchment and popular rights. Ina 
single day the fruit of years of labor would be destroyed. Such occurrences, 
it was ascertained, had already become sufficiently numerous to excite seri- 
ous alarm among the most intelligent friends of education. Even in commu- 
nities where the High School had been uniformly prosperous, it appeared 
that the same influences were at work, and awakened constant apprehension. 
The proposal to establish an endowed High School was regarded by all the 

entlemen consulted with great favor, and a uniform opinion was expressed 
that, properly managed, it would supply all the defects in the public High 
School. Indeed, the plan, though generally pronounced as impracticable, 
was hailed with enthusiasm, as at least a theoretical solution of a very per 
plexing problem.” 

The question, though directly one as to the truth of these statements, 
thus broadly made, is practically one of adaptation, and, consequently, excel- 
lence as between am “ endowed ” academy and one sustained wholly or in 
part at the public charge. Mr. Gulliver’s views are in favor of an endowed 
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academy, “ as at least a theoretical solution of a very perplexing problem.” 
We do not understand this any better than we do the remarks, “ it was re- 
garded by all the gentlemen consulted with great favor;” and “ though 
generally pronounced impracticable, was hailed with enthusiasm.” In these 
rather contradictory statements, we think, must be containefl the “ perplex- 
ing problem,” which we are not able even theoretically to resolve. As a 
consequence of his position in favor of endowed schools, his remarks are 
against a corresponding class of institutions sustained at the public charge ; 
in other words, against the High School system of Massachusetts. One 
purpose of his address was to inform his hearers and the public what care 
had been taken, what comparisons made and cautions observed, in establish- 
ing the Norwich Free Academy on an unexceptionable and wise basis. For 
this purpose other systems had been investigated, their errors and objections 
weighed and avoided, their advantages, as supposed, secured. All this was 
prudent and sensible ; and it may be that, under the circumstances, a safe 
and wise conclusion was arrived at—at any rate one that was inevitable, for 
the only other plan recognized by Mr. Gulliver had been “ gloriously de- 
feated.” “ The whole project,” (of establishing a public High School in 
Norwich) he says, “ was scornfully rejected.” We have never questioned 
the wisdom manifested under these circumstances in the establishment of the 
endowed Free Academy, and do not intend to do so now. It was a noble 
enterprise — nobly successful — and we desire its continued prosperity. It 
will be apparent, we think, to every reflecting mind, that in comparing the 
advantages of an endowed school with those of a public school, it is essential 
that the circumstances be considered. An endowed school, for example, 
might be better adapted to circumstances as they exist in England, than one 
supported at the public charge ; while an institution of the latter character 
might, under different circumstances, be better adapted for Baden Baden. 
An endowed establishment might be better this moment, in Russia or France, 
than in the United States. It might flourish and become permanent, if liber- 
ally endowed, under a monarchy, while it might become sectarian, aristocratic, 
or fail altogether, under a different form of government. This, although not 
openly considered by Mr. Gulliver, would seem to be admitted by him. In 
fact, some of his opinions and principles, in the address to which we refer, 
are of a decidedly anti-republican character, and give a tinge to his discus- 
sion of the subject. He very distinctly questions the capacity, the intelli- 
gence, the public spirit, and the liberality of the mass of the people, and 
much of his argument hangs on these reservations. He intimates that the 
establishment of a High School may not safely be entrusted, in its manage- 
ment and support, to the mass of the people; and perhaps he is right as 
regards England, Russia or France, or even Connecticut, but he is not 
right as regards Massachusetts ; which State, we presume, is included in the 
remark, “It was ascertained that in all quarters apprehension was begin- 
ning to be felt in regard to the working of our higher public schools.” The 
argument, no less than the remark, is a reflection upon the people of his own 
State, and that reflection, by the theory he builds, is made to bear upon 
Massachusetts, where the circumstances are different and the conclusion 
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therefore untrue. He has shown very satisfactorily in his narrative* of the 
attempts at school reform in his own State, that the people are not prepared 
for the advanced and elevated system of public education adopted in Massa- 
chusetts, and we are willing to admit, if he claims it, that the people of Nor- 
wich would not to-day support the Free Academy at the public charge ; + 
but we admit no such thing as regards Massachusetts. 

The argument that the people are not qualified to manage the public 
schools — not intelligent or liberal enough to provide for their support — 
not capable of appreciating the advantages of education, we repeat, will not 
be approved in Massachusetts, and we hope will not be admitted in Con- 
necticut. It is a logical absurdity — to say nothing of its political incon- 
sistency — to pretend that a people may exercise all the functions of self- 
government and be eligible to the highest offices in the courtry, and then 
brand them as too corrupt, ignorant, or illiberal to have the charge and 
management of the means of public instruction for their children. This, 
however, is Mr. Gulliver’s doctrine, plainly avowed in the address before us. 

Mr. Gulliver intimates that he did not intend to apply his remarks to 
Massachusetts, and more especially that he is not hostile to her system of 
education. Do we understand him? or, more pertinently, does he under- 
stand himself? If he does not intend to apply his remarks — such as we 
have quoted — to the Massachusetts High Schools, and is not hostile to her 
system, he gives up the whole argument. If there is no comparison of sys- 
tems, pray what is the groundwork and object of this elaborate discussion 
which he demands? In intimating any hostility on his part, we did not sup- 
pose he would destroy our schools or burn our school-houses; but he is op- 
posed to our system, and in favor of another, which he denominates “ the best 
system of public instruction in the United States,” — a system suggested, so 
far as the Norwich Free Academy is concerned, by a chance remark, and 
not new at that. Of any number of things, or systems, if we declare one 
to be the best, is it to be inferred from this that we are friendly to the others ? 
and that, too, when the whole scope of our remarks and argument goes to a 
comparison of these systems; to an exhibition of the superiority of the one 
we have selected par exceilence? There are niceties in theology, we know, 
and niceties in logic, and this sort of argument is of them. That Mr. Gulli- 
ver is not friendly to the Massachusetts system, as a system, we suppose he 
will not venture to deny. If he is anywhere, he is in opposition to that 
system ; if he is anything, —in belief and argument, we mean, — he is an 
opponent, more openly now than before, of that system, and desires above all 
things, to present to Massachusetts his “ best system,” in return for the good 
she has done in the cause of education. Is the gentleman hostile to the 
Massachusetts system? Does he ask us that question? Does he not read 


* See Dedicatory Address, page 19, and the author’s circular. 


+ Such are the conclusions to which Mr. Gulliver’s argument inevitably leads. It 
is based wholly upon the want of intelligence among the common people, and their 
consequent inability to provide for their educational necessities. Perhaps he did 
not intend to cast this imputation upon the State of his adoption. He has done so, 
nevertheless. Our olwn experience with the people of Connecticut has been far more 
pleasant than his. 
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that those who are not for us, are against us? Is he not on the other side, 
and in favor of something else which he recommends to us? Has he not 
ascertained that apprehensions are felt “in all quarters” for our system ? 
« Even in communities where the High School has been uniformly prosper- 
ous, it appeared,” as he says, “that the same influences were at work, and 
awakened apprehension!” Is this remark intended to be confined exclu- 
sively to Connecticut, and, if so, is it sustained and confirmed by the reports 
of the State Superintendent? To be sure, Mr. Gulliver compliments Mas- 
sachusetts. “For ten years,” he says, “I have labored to induce the citi- 
zens of this beautiful city of my adoption to follow so noble an example,” 
&e., and now “they have surpassed it,” &e. Indeed, we ought to feel flat- 
tered by the compliment — more flattering to Connecticut than to Massachu- 
setts; but still we should be proud to have stimulated others to surpass our- 
selves in so good a cause. That “thoroughness which characterizes the 
people of Connecticut,” which he speaks of, has at last done its perfect 
work. The “ success which followed ” the last attempt to establish “ central 
school districts in Connecticut,” which they were “only too happy to bury 
in oblivion,” and the opposition, “so unreasonable and unscrupulous, that it 
would be difficult to find its parallel among the multitude of similar popular 
excitements which school reform in New England has uniformly encoun- 
tered,” have all passed away by the magic influence of the Norwich Free 
Academy! Massachusetts, it would seem, from the words we have quoted, has 
been surpassed in more respects than one. The educational system of Massa- 
chusetts, now for the first time surpassed, if surpassed, was the growth of years 
of experience and wisdom ; an experience and a wisdom which she has fur- 
nished to almost every State in the Union, and which, in fact, has not been 
confined to them, but has gone abroad over the land and over the sea, and 
for all of which, to this day, including her benevolence to Connecticut, she 
is none the poorer. And what has this “ beautiful city of my adoption,” 
otherwise called Norwich, done ? Endoweda Free Academy — nobly, hon- 
orably, we admit; just put in operation, and, we trust, to be a permanent 
addition to the beauty, the prosperity, and the renown of the place. But 
how, may we ask, is the educational system of Massachusetts “ surpassed ” 
by this act, ever so commendable in itself, and ever so excellent in its influ- 
ence? Is it by its novelty, its greatness, or possibly its need ? We do not 
say that the Norwich Free Academy was established upon compulsion, but 
we do say it was established from necessity, — or, rather, Mr. Gulliver says 
so. The people refused to do it ; the schools sunk lower and lower; and a 
“chance remark,” with a jesting offer of $5000 towards an endowed school, 
enabled Connecticut to surpass Massachusetts! Thirty-five gentlemen of 
Norwich, disgusted with the popular action on the subject, determined to 
endow a Free Academy, which would (shall we quote the words of Mr. 


Gulliver’s circular ?) “ secure our children, more effectually than any other 
plan, from contact with children of vulgar manners and vicious habits.” 
“In the midst of the struggle, a gentleman, since a large donor to the insti- 
tution, declared, more in jest than in earnest, ‘ These men talk about a High 
School! I would not take one for a gift if it is to be managed by such 
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assemblages as we have lately had at the Town Hall. I am in favor of an 
endowed school, and would give $5000 towards one.’ This chance remark 
suggested the idea of this institution, and led to a series of inquiries and in- 
vestigations which were continued for two years.” Disgusted with the con- 
duct of the fathers,did they intend to protect themselves from the influence 
and example of their children ? 

The first convert is the greatest triumph of the missionary ; and if Mr. 
Gulliver has achieved this, after ten years of labor in such a field as he has 
described, he may well be proud of his success. But has a new world been 
born? Has a new sun appeared in the heavens anywhere save in Nor- 
wich? Is an endowed academy a new thing among men? The gentle- 
man gives the fullest importance to his achievement, and in the gladness of 
his heart expects the educational systems of the world to be revolutionized 
and established upon that honorable basis, — all its errors corrected, all 
dangers and corruptions avoided, — which shall secure universal education 
and unmitigated good. Peradventure he desires to repay Massachusetts 
with coinage a long time current in his native State, and in a hundred 
ways entering into her systems of education, morality, and benevolence, — 
an eleemosynary idea at best. 

Mr. Gulliver exults in our admission that the “ system of supporting High 
Schools by taxation has its defects.” What system on earth, we would ask, 
save that of an “endowed” school, has not its defects? If Mr. Gulliver 
claims it for his “ free academy,” will he claim it for the “ Main street Congre- 
gational church,” of which he is the pastor? When men become immac- 
ulate, and pastors are not only inspired, but divinely “ endowed,” — as was 
the only perfect Man, — we may consent seriously to consider his pretensions 
to perfection. If he denies any such pretensions, as he probably will, and 
admits that his “ system has its defects,” then where are we ? The truth of the 
matter is, and we have been aware of it through all these lines, this diseus- 
sion, into which Mr. Gulliver has pertinaciously compelled us, is not worth 
the time and space it occupies. The two systems both have their advan- 
tages, both their defects, and, whatever Mr. Gulliver may sayto the contrary, 
are not even incompatible with each other ; and when he asks, “ How shall a 
free High School be established and maintained?” and answers, “ There 
are but two ways,” he overlooks the third way, by a union of the two indi- 
cated, — and in some respects and in some places that may be the best way. 
We might go on and consider some of the claims set up by Mr. Gulliver, in 
behalf of his system, about men of intelligence, high character, purity of 
motives and conduct, and all that sort of thing; but we consider the claim too 
preposterous, anti-republican, and manifestly unjust, to insult the intelligence 
of our readers with any such remarks. We are willing to-day to compare, 
if it were reasonable or proper to do so, the elected School Committee of the 
city of Charlestown with any appointed or chosen Board of Trustees of an) 
endowed academy in the country, in any of the respects of intelligence, 
learning, honesty, or liberality, moral or pecuniary. The truth of this is. 
the school and its character, like that of the trustees, depend upon the in- 
telligence and elevation of the people; and this is Mr. Gulliver’s own argu- 
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ment. He has been striving for ten years, — to do what ? — why, to bring 
up the standard of intelligence among the people of Connecticut, in order 
to induce them to establish and sustain public schools of a high character ; 
his last attempt was sqmearly successful that he bravely declares it a “ glo- 
rious defeat.” It is plain, if the mass of the people cannot be brought up to 
the standard, then, as he has done, the effort may be made upon the few, — 
the rich, — who have the disposition and the means to educate their own 
children, and liberality enough to extend the benefits of a free school to the 
children of others. Success in this, —the success of the Norwich Free 
Academy, — is a success worth boasting of; but it is local; asa system 
itis local ; wherever adopted it is local. It is no general system, adapted 
to our form of government, our institutions, or our people. It is a system 
to be adopted where a more enlarged, national, democratic system, suited to 
the franchise and constitution of our country, cannot be made available. 
The slurs upon an elected board of trustees, not possessing the power of self- 
perpetuation, are slurs upon the people. An illiterate and illiberal people 
may elect an ignorant and illiberal board of trustees, (though it would not 
be fair to regard this as a rule), but an enlightened and intelligent commu- 
nity would never be likely to do so, (and this may be regarded as the rule). 
Mr. Gulliver’s whole address, so far, at least, as it is devoted or directed to a 
setting up of his endowed system, and adverse to the Massachusetts system, is 
one broad and sweeping condemnation of the people of Connecticut ; and it is 
no overstatement to say, — for he demonstrates the fact and the result, — that 
the people of-Connecticut would not establish and sustain a high class of 
schools, and a few rich and liberal individuals of Norwich, influenced partly 
by his effort and the general sentiment of the age, magnanimously estab- 
lished and endowed one for themselves. This, so far, has proved so success- 
ful that Mr. Gulliver recommends it,— mistakenly, we think,—as a 
system to be adopted throughout that State, and as a discovery to be recom- 
mended to the rest of mankind. The thing is not so; the gentleman has 
deceived himself, and elevated a local system, whose success must ever 
depend on local influences, as a general system to be adopted, without regard 
to exterior circumstances or conditions, everywhere. This is all about it; 
and in our judgment the conclusions are established : where the standard of 
intelligence and liberality in a community is not sufficiently elevated to 
establish and support High Schools by general and equal taxation, an en- 
dowed academy, (if the rich are enlightened and magnanimous enough to 
do it,) may be substituted therefor; where the standard we have indicated 
is not elevated enough, or the rich not liberal enough for the purpose, the 
two plans may be conjoined; but where the whole people are both intelli- 
gent and liberal, the public schools, high and low, will be established and 
maintained best at the public charge,—and these, in the long run, will 
be best appreciated, best improved, and produce the best results on a 
community. Any other view than this, whether emanating from the “ Main 
street Congregational church,” or any other church, or by whomsoever 
presented, is a libel on the people. 

In these remarks we have avoided any particular exposition of the 
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advantages of a High School on the Massachusetts system, or any consider- 
ation of the possible or presumptive defects of the “ endowed ” free academy 
— whether that is to be regarded as a system or not. Both of these, to some 
extent, were indicated in the brief article to*which Mr. Gulliver has taken 
so much exception, and they yet remain as part and parcel of our faith. 

We are very willing that an endowed school shall have a trial ; as an ex- 
periment, if it be so; but that it will ever have a trial, as a system, is out 
of the question, even in Connecticut, where a second similar institution is 
yet waited for, and will only come, as we have already intimated, when 
its ends can be obtained in no other way, and when the men are found with 
intelligence, public spirit, and liberality enough to furnish the means. We 
have searched the annual “ reports ofthe superintendent of common schools 
tothe General Assembly ” in vain for any recommendation of the system ot 
endowed schools. Nobody, we imagine, save Mr. Gulliver, looks upon en- 
dowed institutions as a system, not even as respects High Schools alone. 
Wherever there may be an endowed school of any grade in the country, 
there will probably be a hundred supported at the public charge. 

The idea of an endowed institution, of course, our readers understand, 
is not a new idea. An endowed school, it seems, was established in Nor- 
wich as early as 1787, (under circumstances which in those times, it would 
seem, might have made it permanent,) and the present institution, Mr.Gul- 
liver says, is the result of a chance remark, made on the defeat of another 
plan. The idea, at any rate, is not new to Massachusetts, either theoretically 
or practically ; and the notion of sending his “ greetings back to Massachusetts, 
humbly proposing to do something for her in return” for her example, &c., 
Mr. Gulliver will permit us to say, is simply ridiculous and slightly egotistical. 
The only return he makes, or can make in the system with which he proposes 
to bless us, is his endorsement: if the note is good, the endorsement is ot 
no account: if the note be not good, the endorsement fails with it. The note 
we already have, and, as Mr. Smith says, it came to us with the endorsement 
of the Anglo-Saxon race.* Its transmission to Connecticut proves that it is 
negotiable paper, but does not prove that it is the best scripin the market. 
A sagacious capitalist, we think, would be likely to do just as they have done 
at Norwich: seek first to invest in the public stock, as the most permanent 
investment, and failing of this, he would naturally seek an endowed institu- 
tion as likely to make him the next best returns. When Massachusetts is 
surpassed by Connecticut, we shall be glad to follow her example. 

We but repeat ourselves in expressing our convictions in favor of our own 
system of public schools, and we scarcely need to repeat the reasons already 
given for this preference. If there are defects in both systems, there is this 
difference between them: the defects of the endowed system are almost ex- 
clusively within itself, while those affecting the public system are extraneous, 
resulting from the action of the community, and that action from 
its intelligence. A free public system of education depends mainly for its 

* Mr. Smith, the Principal of the Norwich Free Academy, says, ‘‘ We enter 
to-day, sir, upon no ‘untried or doubtful experiment. In our own country, more 


especially in that from which we are proud to derive our origin, the establishment 
of endowed schools has worked important eras,” &c. 
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support upon the intelligence of the community, its elevation, and its convic- 
tions of duty ; while an endowed system (if such a thing can be) may be 
supported in an unenlightened community, unwilling to support a public 
system, by afew rich and liberal men, uneducated themselves but disposed 
to afford advantages to their children, which they themselves were not per- 
mitted to enjoy. The history of educational reform in Connecticut, as we 
read it, proves the correctness of this statement. A system of public in- 
struction, therefore, may fail for lack of public liberality, but it cannot become 
partisan, sectarian, exclusive, or corrupt; and it is undoubtedly oftener the 
case that an endowed school fails on account of the insufficiency of the en- 
dowment — that depending upon the nature and stability of the investment — 
than that a public school, once established, fails from the lack of public sup- 
port. Various cases of success and failure have been referred to, in the 
endowed system, and possibly some failures may be found in the public 
system ; but none of these cases prove much. Local influences may make 
a school successful, or local influences may make it a failure. 






































There is another difference between endowed schools and schools support- 
ed atthe public charge: the capabilitiesof the former are limited to the 
amount of the income — supposing that liable to no diminution or failure, — 
while schools supported at the public charge may be expanded to the wants 
of the community, the number of taxpayers increasing with the increase of 
the pupils entitled to admission to such schools. 

That High Schools may sometimes be started in small towns, where the 
population may not demand them, and where the ability to maintain them 
at the public charge therefore becomes burdensome, we think very proba- 
ble; just as endowed schools are sometimes established on an inadequate 
foundation — both will be very likely to languish and fail. No such failures 
as these can have any effect on the general question of adaptation. As we 
have already said, the failure of a school or the failure of anything else, is 
not necessarily a consequence of the plan adopted, but it may attach either 
to the means, the circumstances, or the management. One thing may make 
a failure ; many things are necessary to a success. It is for this reason, 
among others, that we have, in these remarks, avoided any reference to par- 
ticular cases. We may remark here, that Mr. Gulliver has made a number 
of allusions to cases and persons, in illustration of his argument, the truth 
and justice of which we must not be considered as admitting ; and we leave 
them with this remark. 

If our view of this subject be correct in the main, we arrive inevitably at 
the following conclusions : 

1. An endowed school is local in its nature, character, and operation, and 
limited in its capacity ; while a similar school, established and supported at 
the public charge, is one of a system extending over the Commonwealth, 
— supported by all and open to all, —and capable of any expansion which 
may be demanded. ei 

2.. An endowed school, established by the rich, and controlled by a pri- ‘= 
vate Board of Trustees, elected by themselves, whatever its pretensions, is 
likely to be managed for the especial benefit of its founders and their chil- 
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dren; while the public school, controlled by the people, is not likely to be 
made exclusive, and cannot be perverted from its character nor misdirected 
in its purposes ; all the people feel that it is theirs. 

3. An endowed school is liable to mismanagement, both of itself and its 
funds, in the perversion of both; to loss from investments, however honestly 
and wisely made, or to a reduction in the rate of dividends or interest, and 
from other causes affecting itself or parties having its funds ; while the pub- 
lie school, supported by equal taxation upon all the people, is not likely to fail, 
or be crippled in its operations by any such occurrences, less than over- 
whelming disaster or general bankruptcy in the community. 

4. An endowed school is not a system, and if it were, and were perfect 
in itself, as sure as daylight, and capable of continuing as long, without any 
diminution of its means or results, it never could become a system of 
general application, and would be confined to cities or large towns, subject 
to the liberality or caprice of the rich ; while the publie school, of whatever 
grade, is one of the institutions of society, to be neglected at the peril of its 
virtue, its intelligence, and its Christian character. 

In conclusion, let us say to Mr. Gulliver, in all sincerity and with all re- 
spect, that we desire the prosperity of the Norwich Free Academy, and of 
his continued labors in the cause of education. We thought some of his re- 
marks exceptionable and uncalled-for, and regret to believe that he has un- 
advisedly said, if not in print, that the system of High Schools in Massachu- 
setts is a failure. It has not failed; it cannot fail; if it could fail, w 
should regard uv as the direst omen in the cause of popular education that 
could possibly befall it.* We regard the idea that public schools are to be 


supported at the public charge, as fundamental in our system of govern- 
ment; if this fails, nationality and freedom fail with it. 





ORIGIN OF THE PENDULUM. — Galileo, when under twenty years 
of age, was standing one day in the metropolitan church of Pisa, when he 
observed a lamp, which was suspended from the ceiling, and which had 
been disturbed by accident, swing backwards and forwards. This was a 
thing so common, that thousands, no doubt, had observed it before ; but 
Galileo, struck with the regularity with which it moved backwards and for- 
wards, reflected upon it, and perfected the method now in use of measuring 
time by means of a pendulum. 





Tae Acapemy Dexia Crusca. — Crusca is an Italian term, signify- 
ing bran ; hence the Academy della Crusca, or the Bran Academy, which 
was established in 1582, at Florence, for purifying and perfecting the Tus- 
can language. Its device is a sieve, and its motto, Jl piu bel fior ne coglie ; 


**<Tfthe day should ever come, (which I do not fear in our beloved country) 
when this general education shall be neglected and these preparatory institutions 
allowed to perish ; if the day should ever come, (of which I have no apprehension) 
when the schools of New England shall go down,-- depend upon it, sir, the col- 
leges will go down with them.” — [Edward Everett, at the dedication of the Public 
High School in Cambridge, June 27, 1848.] 
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that is, it gathers the finest flour thereof. In the hall where the academy 
meets, every thing bears allusion to the name and device ; the seats are in 
the form of a baker’s basket, their backs being like a shovel for moving corn ; 
the cushions, of gray satin, are in the form of sacks, or wallets; and the 
branches for lights resemble sacks. 


Tae RunmKorrr Apparatus. Mr. Eprror:—In my article in 
your last number, I spoke of the currents induced in the secondary helix, 
at the moments of forming and of breaking the circuit in the primary 
wire; there is also another current excited in the primary wire, 
at the instant of breaking the circuit. This current is induced by 
the mutual action of the spires of this wire upon each other, 
and also by the reaction of the bundle of iron rods within. This 
is called the extra current, and its influence upon the secondary 
helix is to lessen the intensity of the current excited on breaking the 
cireuit. It is the effect of the condenser to draw off the intense electricity 
which is accumulated at the ends of the wire, at the point of breaking the 
circuit, and to prevent the flow of the extra current; thus allowing the ex- 
citement in the secondary helix of the current its full volume and intensity. 
In transcribing my last article, this mention of the extra current was 
accidentally omitted, and the role of condenser erroneously stated. As you 
are aware, the error was not discovered till the number was in the binder’s 
hands. Respectfully yours, 

E, S. Rrrenie. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS AND SoLvuTIONs, 


QuEsTION 23. A cone, whose altitude is 12 inches, and the diameter of 
whose base is 10 inches, is placed in water at the standard temperature, and 
it sinks to the depth of 8 inches. Required the weight of the cone, and its 
specific gravity. 7. fi 

Question 24. If a man should start from Boston and follow a due 
East course, what would be his latitude on arriving at the Eastern Conti- 
nent ? J. D. M. 

Question 25. A building 30 feet wide, has rafters six inches square, 
whose outside length is 20 feet. Required the distance between the inside 
edges of the rafters at six feet perpendicular height above the beams o 
which they rest. Ww 

Question 26. A certain town employed an agent to sell liquor, and 
placed in his hands at commencement, cash $58, and liquor worth $59.50, 
making the amount of capital he began with $117.50. During his agency 
he paid for liquor bought $281.55, and received for liquor sold $293.85. 
He returned to the town, at the close of his agency, liquor worth $81, and 
he is to have a salary of $69. What is.the balance, and on which side; and 
how much does the town gain or lose ? 0. C. P. 


22 
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Question 27. Can two straight lines intersecting each other form a 
figure, or, in other words, can two straight lines limit space ? J. G. 8. 


SOLUTION OF QUESTION 16. 











(14) #2—f=—5, 
(2) wy+2y¥— 78. Assume s—=m-+-n and y=m—n; we have: 
then, by substitution in (1) and (2), 


(3) 4mn=5-.m= x and 


(4) (m®? — n®) (2m? -+- 2n?) = 78. Substitute - for m in (4), and re- 
n 


duce, 


(5) n§+-39n4 = pod which gives, by quadratics, 


n=he.m=5 Hence, z= 3, y = 2. 









SoLvTION 2. 
t (1) a? — ¥ =5, 

(2) xy-+-zy3—78. From (2), 

(3) #2+/f= 78" Subtract the square of (1) from the square of (3) 

x 

reduce, and divide by 4, 

(4) 2xtyt+- 7 x2y2 = 1521 .. 22y2 = 36, and zy==6. Substitute 6 for 
zy in (8), 

(5) 2®-+#2=13. From (1) and (5), by addition, subtraction, and 
extracting the roots, 

= 3, y= 4. 
















G. W. P., pupil of the E. H. School. 





SonvTion 3. 


Our correspondent, by a process almost identical with that in solution 2d, 
finds the equation (4), or rather, 
(4) 4xty4 +- 2522y2 — 6084. Completing the square and extracting the 
2d root, 
169 . 


(5) xy? = 36; or — 3 


ty=< 6;0ort > th Substituting these values in (2) of the 
previous solution, 
(6) 22+-/—=—+ 13; or 712 af eS, Adding (1) and (6); als 
subtracting (1) from (6), 
2a2 = 18, or — 8, or 5 F 12.1 —13 
2y2 = 8, or — 18, or — 5 F124 — 1 
J5FIS—1; 
2 





= + 3,or + 2/ —1, or + 
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i Niel J/—5 512 /—1. 
y= +2 ort 3/1 —1, or + ORT) abt P. E. C. 
Solved also by H., W., J. G. S., O. C. P., H. A. F., H. B. W., and G. F. 


M., the last three being pupils of the E. H. School. 
SOLUTION OF QUESTION 16. 





Let BAD be the 
angle, and P the 
point. Bisect the 
angle by the line 
AE, and draw the 
line AP. From 

, any point C’ of the 
bisecting line let 
fall the perpendic- ,. 
ular C’D’ on either ~~ D D F B 
side of the angle. With C’D’ as & radius cut the line AP in P’. Draw 
PC parallel to P’C’, and C will be the centre of the circle. 

For C’D’ and all its parallels drawn from points in AE to AB, (as CD), 
are radii of circles tangents to the sides of the givenangle. And, by similar 
triangles, C’/P’! : C’D'= CP: CD; but by construction C’/P’=— C’D! -. CP 
= CD, which is the radius of the tangent circle, and the point P is therefore 
in the circumference, as required. It will be observed that the are described 
from C’ as a centre and C’D! asa radius, will cut AP in two points, and that 
there will be, therefore, two circles which will answer the conditions of the 

problem. P. BE. C. 




























SOLUTION 2. 





The centre of the circle must lie in the line AE which bisects the angle, 
and in that point of it which is equally distant from the point P and the 
lines AB and AD. This point is found by constructing a parabola having 
P for its focus, and either of the lines AB or AD, say AB, for its directrix. 
The axis of this parabola will be PF, a perpendicular from P to AB. The 
parabola intersects AE in two points, C and C’, showing that two cir- 
cles fulfilling the conditions of the problem can be described. E. A. H. A. 


SoLvuTion 3, (modified to suit the diagram.) 

Bisecting the angle by AE, it is evident that the centre of the circle must 
be in this bisecting line. Draw AP. From any point in AE as a centre, E 
for example, and with any radius, describe a circle, and circumscribe this 
circle with an angle equal to BAD, having its vertex in the line AE and its 
sides parallel to those of BAD. Draw through the vertex of this angle a 
line parallel to AP, and it will of course make an angle with the bisecting 
jine equal to PAE. This line will cut the circumference, whose centre is 
E, in two points, one of which will correspond to P’ in the figure. A line 
joining that point and the centre E will correspond to P’C’ and be parallel 
to it, and will consequently be parallel to CP. Therefore, through Pdraw a i 
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line parallel to the line above described, and its intersection with AE in C 
will give the centre of the required circle. E. T. 

Kingston, R. L 

Solved also by G. W. P., pupil of the E. H. 8. 

It gives us pleasure to publish the following complete solution, although 
other solutions of the same question have been published. The author 
commences, as will be seen, with the equations given by G. B. V. 


SOLUTION OF QUESTION ll, FOR 1856. 
Let z,,_, and z,, be the shares of the (m—1)st and mth sons, and y the 
remainder of the estate left by the (m—2)nd son. Then, by the condi- 
tions of the problem, 


4-1 == (m—1) a+-7— (m—1)a 


nm 
2, = ma--¥—*a-1— 4, 
n 
Eliminating y, we find 


S22 I, —a—Nz,—a, by putting N= a 
. i ati n—1 








But, since this is the relation between any two consecutive shares, we have 
L_—1— Nz,—a, 
L_—9—- Nz, ,;—a— N2z,,— Na—a, 
L_—3 = Nr,~2—a— N3z,, — N2a — Na —a, 
L_—4—— Nz, ;— a — N4z,, — N3a — N2a — Na —a, 

And so on, to 

Ln — Nry_y 41 —a = Nz, — N* —'a — N*¥ —*a — N*¥—*a...—a, 
= Na, — a (N*~?-+- N¥-?-+- N¥-F +... -1). 


Summing the series in the parenthesis, of which N is the ratio, we have 
Z_-, — Nx,— G = ) a= N*z,,— a (n— 1) (N* —1). 





Since, by the conditions of the problem, z,,—= ma, if we put m — k =p, 
the share of the pth son is 
L,— N*™-?a (m—n-+-1)+a(n—1). 
If now, we give to p all values, from 1 to m, and add the m resulting 
equations, we shall have the value of the estate. Thus, 
x, = N®~'a (m—n-+1) + (n— 1) a, 
L,—= N*®~*a (m—n-+-1)+ (n—1)a, 
z; = N®~*a (m—n+1)+ (n—1)a, 
L_— a (m—n-+-1) + (n—1) a; 
Adding, we have, 
Estate = 2,-++- 2,-+-2,;+...+2,. 
= (1+ N-+-N2-+- NS+... N®—") (m—n+1) a+m(n—1)¢ 


—_™ Wa FD atm(n—1)a 


aan (n—1) (m—n-+1)a+m(n—1)a 
= N® (n— 1) (m—n+ 1) a+ (n—1)? 


=(- 
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== (= 1) an® — an® tha (n — 1° 
(n—1)?~? 


Make m= 38; then 
Rien on (6n? — 4n +- 1)a 
(n—1 

which may easily be verified by solving the problem for this special case. 

If the pth son gets pa and no part of the remainder, then n= infinity, 
and the 

Estate = (+ 1) an® —an**?+-a (n—1)**? 

(n—1)"-? 
a (1 m)m a(m 1) m (m— 
a2(tm)m_ammfi)mm— 4 4 a 


2 1. 2.3 (n— 1) (n—1)*-? 
— 4 (1-+-m) m 





The correctness of this formula is manifest, since, in this case, 
Estate — a +- 2a +- 3a-+-4a-+-...-++- ma 
— 2 (1m) m ‘ 
2 

If m==n—1, the estate = ma; which is the case of equal division, 
since, for this supposition, 

24. == 6, =...22h, some. 

It will be observed that the shares differ only by the factor N ; and, since 
it is greater than unity, that share will be the greatest which contains 
the highest power of N. This is the first share. 

The difference between any two consecutive shares, as the ( p— 1)st 
and pth, is readily found to be 

eee see the, 
n—l 
while the following simple relation always exists between any two consecu- 
tive differences, namely : 
%y-1— Zp-3— N (4, —2,-1)- 


J. D. R. 


Aroostook, Me., May 4, 1857. 
To the Editors of the Mass. Teacher. 

Gentlemen : — Will you permit a stranger, who accidentally saw the May 
number of your periodical, to criticise the “ Solution of Question 10th,” 
therein contained ? 

The authors of the solution commence by “assuming” z= y— 1, and, 
by so doing, obtain an equation from which the absolute term disappears, 
and which is satisfied by making y—0. And they would have secured the 
same result by “assuming” z—y-+ 2, for the simple reason that if, in 
either of the “ assumed” equations, you make y= 0, you obtain a proper 
value of z. By making these assumptions, equations are necessarily 
obtained which are satisfied by making y= 0; but, would it not be quite as 
easy to assume, at the outset, s— 2, r—=—1? 

Yours, respectfully, 
An OLp TEACHER. 
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We respectfully acknowledge the reception of solutions of questions 6, 7, 
8 and 10, from M. €. S., Richmond, Ind., and of 10, 11 and 15, from N. C., 


New Milford, Conn. Ep. 
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NaTIONAL TEAcHERsS’ AssocrIaATION.—The especial attention of Massachu- 
setts teachers is invited to the following circular. It is proper to state that the 
Association proposed is not designed to trench upon ground already occupied by 
existing Associations. That most uséful and honorable Association, the “* American 
Institute of Instruction,” while doing a noble work whose influence is widely felt, 
is supported entirely by the State of Massachusetts; and, during the twenty-seven 
years of its existence, has held but one meeting (at Troy, N. Y.,) out of New 
England. It cannot, therefore, be considered national in its scope or operations. 

The American Association for the Promotion of Education, although it includes 
among its members some of the most eminent educators in the country, and is 
worthy of general favor, is designed as an organization of the friends of education 
in general, irrespective of their occupations, and is nota professional body. 

The Natrona TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION is designed to be purely a professional 
teachers’ organization, and, in this respect, will differ from all educational bodies 
hitherto created in the United States. 

As Massachusetts has always been in the van of educational progress, it is hoped 
that her teachers will promptly and cordially codperate with their fellow-teachers of 
other States in giving success to this new enterprise. D. B. H. 


To the Teachers of the United States. 


The eminent success which has attended the establishment and operations of the 
several State Teachers’ Associations in this country, is the source of mutual congrat- 
ulations among all friends of Popular Education. To the direct agency and the 
diffused influence of these Associations, more, perhaps, than to any other cause, 
are due the manifest improvement of schools in all their relations, the rapid intellect- 
ual and social elevation of teachers as a class, and the vast development of public in- 
terest in all that concerns the education of the young. 

That the State Associations have already accomplished great good, and that they 
are destined to exert a still broader and more beneficent influence, no wise observer 
will deny. 

Believing that what has been done for States by State Associations may be done 
for the whole country by a National Association, we, the undersigned, invite our 
fellow-teachers throughout the United States to assemble in Philadelphia, on the 
26th day of August next, for the purpose of organizing a NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

We cordially extend this invitation to all practical teachers in the North, the 
South, the East, and the West, who are willing to unite in a general effort to pro- 
mote the educational welfare of our country, by concentrating the wisdom and power 
of numerous minds, and by distributing among all the accumulated experiences of 
all, who are ready to devote their energies and contribute of their means to advance 
the dignity, respectability, and usefulness of their calling ; and who, in fine, believe 
that the time has come when the teachers of the nation should gather into one great 
Educational Brotherhood. 

As the permanent success of any association depends very much upon the ans- 
pices attending its establishment, and the character of the organic lawsit adopts, itis 
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hoped that all parts of the Union will be largely represented at the inauguration of 
the proposed enterprise. 
May 15, 1857. 
T. W. VALENTINE, President New York State Teachers’ Association. 
D. B. Hagar, Massachusetts 
W. T. Lucky, Missouri 
J. TENNEY, New Hampshire 
J. G. May, Indiana 
W. Rosperts, Pennsylvania 
C. PEASE, Vermont 
D. FRANKLIN WELLs, Iowa 
A. C, SPIcEr, Wisconsin 
S. WRIGHT, Illinois 


N. B.— All teachers are requested to consider themselves as specially invited to 
join in this enterprise, and to be present at the proposed meeting. Editors of edu- 
cational journals, and of newspapers generally, are requested to give this call a 
notice. 


AmeERICAN InsTITUTE or INSTRUCTION. —The next Annual Meeting of this 
time-honored Association will be held in Manchester, N. H., on the 18th, 19th, and 
20th of August. Lectures will be delivered by Rev. John P. Gulliver, of Norwich, 
Ct. ; Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, of Yale College ; Daniel Mansfield, Esq., of Cambridge; 
Prof. R. P. Dunn, of Brown University; J. W. Bulkley, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Prof. O. M. Mitchell, of Cincinnati Observatory. More time than usual will be 
allotted to discussions. The subjects to be presented are, ‘“‘ Primary School In- 
struction,”’ “‘ The relative merits of Public High Schools and Endowed Academies,” 
** The Assistance that should be rendered to Scholars in their Studies,” and “‘ The 
Education of the Sexes together in Public Schools.” The citizens of Manchester 
will give the members of the Institute a cordial reception, and the meeting promises 
to be one of unusual interest. 


Vermont TEACHERS’ AssociaTION. — The seventh annual Session, of three days, 
will be held at Northfield, commencing Tuesday, August 18th. 

The following gentlemen have consented to deliver addresses : 

J. 8. Apams, Esq., Secretary of the Vermont Board of Education. 

Rev. Ext Batuov, Editor Christian Repository. 

Epwarp Bourne, LL.D., President Norwich University. 

Pror. M. H. Bucxnam, A. M., University of Vermont. 

Pror. M. A. Cummrnos, A. M., New Hampton Institution, Fairfax. 

Rev. C. W. Cusuina, A. M., Principal Newbury Seminary. 

Pror. W. H. Parker, A. M., Middlebury College. 

Rey. Carvin Prasr, D. D., Pres. U. V. M., and President of the Association. 

The Vermont Central, the Rutland and Burlington, Connecticut and Passumspic, 
Sullivan and Vermont Valley Railroads, have agreed to carry members to and from 
the Convention for fare one way. Certificates of attendance, for free return by rail- 
road, will be furnished by the Recording Secretary, at the close of the meeting. 

The citizens of Northfield will gratuitously entertain those from abroad. 

Each member is requested to present to the Committee on Overtures, a written 
Resolution on whatever subject he may deem most important. 

A meeting of more than usual interest is anticipated, considering the ability of 
the speakers, the liberality of the arrangements, the recent appointment of a State 
Board of Education and Secretary, and the importance of the topics to be discussed 
and acted upon. 

Executive 
Committee. 


J. S. SPAULDING, 


J. H. GRAHAM, 
J. S. LEE, ¢ 


Northfield, Vt., July 1, 1857. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE New York Strate TEAcwERs’ AssociaTION. —The 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Binghampton, on the 28th, 29th and 30th days of July, 1857. 

The exercises will commence at Brigham Hall, on Tuesday, at 10 o’clock a.m., 
with the Introductory Address by the President, T. W. Valentine, of Brooklyn; 
after which, the usual Committees will be appointed, and miscellaneous business 
transacted, until the hour of adjournment. At 2 o’clock Pp. M., an address will be 
delivered by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Albany, — Subject: ‘‘ New York and her Common 
Schools.” Reports of Officers and Committees will follow, until adjournment. At 
74 o’clock, an address will be given by Prof. Henry Fowler, of Rochester Universi- 
ty. Subject: “ The Labor of Hands, Head, and Heart; or, Live and Let Live.” 

On Wednesday, at 9 o’clock a. M., the Association will hear the report of the 
Committee appointed to procure an Act of Incorporation, and act thereon. At 94 
o’clock, an address will be heard from Prof. William F. Phelps, Principal of the 
New Jersey State Normal School. Subject: “‘ The Republic: its Law of Life and 
its Highest Duty.” At 114 o’clock, James H. French, Esq., of Buffalo, will read 
apoem. Subject: “ The Popular Teacher.”” At 2 0’clock, addresses are expected 
from Hon. A. G. Curtin and H. C. Hickok, Esq., Superintendent and Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools in Pennsylvania. At 4 o’clock, an essay will be 
read by Dr. A. Wilder, (late of the N. Y. Teacher). Subject: “Physiological Edu- 
cation.”” At74 0’clock,the Association will listen to an address from the Hon. 
Henry H. Van Dyck, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

On Thursday, at 9 o’clock, the delegates from corresponding State Associations 
will report on the condition of Education in their several States. At 11 o’clock, an 
essay will be read by Henry P. Bristol, A. M., Rector of Hamilton College Gram- 
mar School. Subject: “Dr. Arnold as a Teacher.” At 2 o’clock, the Annual 
Election of officers will take place ; after which, an essay will be read by George W. 
Green, A. M., of Newburgh. Subject: “ The Development of Human Character.” 
The evening of Thursday, according to the usual custom, will be devoted to a social 
gathering. 

Each address, when time will permit, will be followed by a brief discussion of the 
subject. The exercises will be interspersed with vocal music, under the direction of 
Wm. N. Reid, Esq., of Newburgh; with whom, all persons who sing readily, and 
are willing to assist on this occasion, are requested to communicate. 

It is hoped that the meeting this year will be one of unusual interest. The im- 
portant amendments made to the Constitution last year, and the final settlement of 
the disputed questions which have heretofore disturbed the harmony of our meetings, 
lead us to expect a pleasant and profitable session. The place of meeting is com- 
paratively central and easy of access, and every facility will be proffered to make the 
attendance large and general. The Directors of the Erie Railroad have already 
given assurance of reduced fare, and the other railroads will doubtless do the same. 

The citizens of Binghampton, we are informed, will extend the usual hospitality, 
by opening their doors for the entertainment of the ladies in attendance. All per- 
sons are requested, on their arrival at Binghampton, to report themselves at the 
Exchange Hotel, where the Register will be kept, and where a Committee will be 
in waiting to assign places to the ladies. Information in relation to Hotels, &c., 
may be obtained on application to Henry Carver, Esq., Principal of Susquehanna 
Seminary, Binghampton. 

Communications in relation to the business of the Association should be directed 
to the President, at Williamsburgh, L. I. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 
T. W. VALENTINE, President. 
James CRUIKSHANK, Cor. Secretary. 

Time Cuancep. — The time for holding the Annual Meeting of the N. Y. State 
Teachers’ Association at Binghampton, has been changed from July 28th, 29th, and 
30th, to August 4th, 5th, and 6th. 
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Worcester Co. Teacnenrs’ AssociaTtion.—The Teachers of Worcester County 
met at Worcester, on Friday and Saturday, June 12th and 13th, to form a County 
Association. The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock, by E. A. Hubbard, of 
the Fitchburg High School. Rev. George Bushnell, Superintendent of Schools in 
Worcester, offered prayer. The proceedings of a preliminary meeting were read, 
and a constitution was presented and adopted. Officers were then chosen as fol- 
lows: — E. A. Hubbard, of Fitchburg, President ; George Bushnell, of Worcester, 
P. W. Calkins, of Worcester, and Henry R. Pierce, of Uxbridge, Vice Presidents ; 
E. C. Hewett, of Worcester, Secretary and Treasurer; Homer B. Sprague, of 
Worcester, Justus Aldrich, of Whitinsville, and Werden Reynolds, of Worcester, 
Executive Committee. 

A fine lecture from Prof. Russell, setting forth the benefits to be expected from 
an Association of Teachers in Worcester County, was read by the Secretary, as 
professional engagements compelled the author’s absence. 

The lecture, which set a high standard for the teachers of the county, was re- 
ceived with marked attention. Mr. Bushnell moved: 


That this Association is truly grateful to Prof. Russell for the just and excellent 
views presented in his lecture; and to the Secretary for the manner in which the 
lecture was read. The resolution passed unanimously. 


In the afternoon, Rev. Robert Allyn, School Commissioner for Rhode Island, 
gave a lecture on the theme: ‘“Suécess in Teaching dependent on Character, 
rather than Scholarship. The lecture was lively and witty; yet, like most efforts 
of its author, was characterized chiefly by practical common sense. 

On Friday evening, a large audience listened to a vigorous and instructive lecture 
from Joseph Sheldon, Esq., of New Haven. His subject was, “ Live Men; ” and, 
if every one would attend to the suggestions made by the speaker, live men would 
take the place of those men of routine and form, wooden-heads, as they are termed, 
who occupy so many places in the ranks of teachers. 

Rev. B. G. Northrop, of Saxonville, gave a lecture on Saturday morning, bearing 
upon “ The School System of Massachusetts.” His lecture abounded in suggestive 
truths, to which his audience listened attentively. 

The question, “Do Parents exhibit a proper sympathy and codperation with 
Teachers, in the education of their children? ” was discussed by Messrs. Pierce of 
Uxbridge, Aldrich of Whitinsville, Cook of Oxford, Northrop of Saxonville, and 
others. The general sentiment seemed to favor the negative of the question ; 
although it was suggested that the blame might rest in part with the Teachers, and 
some of their short-comings were plainly pointed out. 

On Saturday morning a valuable repert was made, presenting statistics of educa- 
tional matters in Worcester courty. This report showed that in many respects, our 
county is far behind some of her sister counties in the old Commonwealth. Keports 
were made from several towns, showing that many committees had pursued a liber- 
al policy in allowing the teachers facilities for attending this meeting. A very ani- 
mated discussion on strict military discipline and drill in schools, occupied most of 
Saturday afternoon. Messrs. Reynolds of Worcester, Aldrich of Whitinsville, Cook 
of Oxford, Paine of Grafton, Sleeper of Westboro’, Calkins and Sprague of Wor- 
cester, Bigelow of Framingham, and the Secretary, debated the subject, pro and 
con. 

The discussion excited much interest, and was carried on with earnestness and an 
excellent state of feeling. At its close, Mr. Calkins presented the following infor- 
mal resolution : ‘‘ Resolved, That we are now ‘ waked up,’ and that we will try to 
stay waked up till next December; then each of us will go to Fitchburg, with at 
least one question to ask, one thought to offer, and one new teacher to introduce.” 
The resolution was received and passed, with hearty applause. After some 
earnest remarks by the President, the Convention sang “Old Hundred” to the 
words, ‘* Be Thou, O God, exalted high, &c.,” and then adjourned. 
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The weather was as fine as could be; the attendance good; the exercises excited 
much interest ; and we are sure many a teacher returned to work refreshed, and 
with high hopes of future benefits from our young Association. The next meeting 
will be held at Fitchburg, about the middle of December. 

On Saturday afternoon, a committee on Resolutions presented the following, 
which were adopted unanimously: Resolved, That in the institution of the Wor- 
cester County Teachers’ Association, we recognize one of the most efficient measures 
that can be taken to raise the standard of excellence among the Teachers ; to elevate 
the dignity and increase the usefulness of their profession; and to advance the in- 
terests of Education generally, within this county. 

Resolved: That in the institution of the Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, we recognize one of most efficient measures that can be taken to raise the 
standard of excellence among the Teachers; to elevate the dignity and increase the 


usefulness of their profession ; and to advance the interests of education generally 
within this County. 


Resolved: That the thanks of this Association be, and are, hereby tendered to 
the several gentlemen who have favored us, on the present occasion, with their very 
able and highly entertaining and instructive addresses; to the city government of 
Worcester, for the free use of this Hall; to such of the citizens as have entertained 
teachers from abroad, for their generous hospitality; and to the Worcester and 
Nashua and Fitchburg and Worcester Railroads, for their liberality in furnishing 
free return tickets to the teachers who pass over those roads. 


Resolved : That we commend the “ Massachusetts Teacher ”’ to every instructor in 
the county, as a valuable means of keeping pace with the spirit of progress and im- 
provement in our profession. 


Resolved : That the proceedings of this Convention be sent to the ‘“‘ Massachusetts 
Teacher ” for pubiication. 

The meeting was in all respects a marked success, and left the friends of the 
movement no ground to doubt that our Association, although among the last to be 
formed, is not to be among the least useful in the State. 

Epwin C. Hewett, Secretary. 


Mr. James K. Lombard, of Springfield, a graduate of Yale College, has entered 
upon the duties of his appointment as Master of the Court street Grammar School in 
Springfield, which was rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Strong. 


Mr. Edward P. Nettleton, a graduate of Yale College, has taken charge of the 
Chicopee High School, left vacant by Mr. Lombard on his removal to Springfield. 


The salaries of the male teachers in Springfield have been increased, recently, 
about twenty per cent. 

By the recent action of the same city, school districts have been abolished, and 
the whole management of the schools comes under the direct supervision of the 
General School Committee. 


WEsTFIELD NonMAL AssociaTIon. — The fifth triennial meeting of this Associ- 
ation will be held at Westfield, on Thursday and Friday, the 30th and 3lst of July 
next. An address will be delivered by George W. Curtis, of New York, and a 
poem by J. G. Holland, Esq., of Springfield. 


Spzciat Notice !—The Annual Meeting of the Bridgewater Normal Associa- 
tion will be held at Bridgewater, on Wednesday, July 29th. 
An address will be delivered by William James Potter, Esq., of Cambridge. 
All the members are urgentiy solicited to be present and enjoy the festivities of 
the occasion. 
Geo. A. Watton, Prest. B. N. A. 


Lawrence, June 24th, 1857. 
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Messrs. Brown, Taccarp, & CHAsz announce, as in press, a new Arithmetic 
for the use of schools, by Mr. J. S. Eaton, of Phillips Academy, Andover. Mr. 
Eaton has been for a long time a practical teacher, and is eminently qualified to 
prepare a good work of this kind for school-room drill. The treatise will comprise 
about three hundred and fifty duodecimo pages, and will embrace a wide range of 
problems adapted both for the younger and the more advanced pupils in mathemati- 
cal science. It will be ready about the first of August. 


Messrs. Hickirxe, Swan, & Brewer have at length issued the long expected 
French Reader, prepared by Professor Arnoult. 

Our expectations have been more than realized in the thoroughness which charac- 
terizes the work and its general style of typographical execution. Both the com- 
piler and the publishers deserve great credit for their successful efforts in rendering 
the study of the French language so attractive and so easily attainable. We shall 
take occasion in a future number to notice the work at greater length. The same 
house have also republished a practical manual on “‘ English History, containing a 
synopsis of British History, from the Roman Conquest to the present time, by 
Amelia B. Edwards.’’ The edition before us contains also valuable notes and ad- 
ditions, and is worthy of the attention of teachers. 


Messrs. Farmer, Brace, & Co., New York, have sent us a new Astronomy, 
designed as a common school manual, by John Brocklesby, A. M. From a cursory 
examination we should judge that this little treatise was most excellently suited to 
the wants of those who wish to obtain a general knowledge of the subject without 
being compelled to wade through such ponderous volumes as are too often placed 
before school children at the present day. We are much pleased with the general 
plan of the work. 


Messrs. Lea & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, have added to their series of clas- 
sical works a “‘ Manual of Ancient Geography, by Leonhard Schmitz, F. R. S. E. 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, etc.” The author of this school book is 
too well known to need any words of commendation. 
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A Picrorntan History or THE Unirep Srares. For Schools and Famihes. 
Illustrated by over 200 engravings. 343 pages. By Benson J. Lossing, author of 
the “ Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution,” etc. New York: Mason Brothers. 
This work is divided into six chapters, which treat of “‘ The Aborigines,” “‘ Dis- 

coveries,” “Settlements,” “The Colonies,” ‘‘ The Revolution” and “* The Con- 

federation.”” A Supplement contains the Declaration of Independence, a list of 
the signers of the Declaration, and the Constitution of the United States. 

The style of composition in this history is generally simple and perspicuous. 
The facts are presented in logical order and in a most interesting manner. Much 
of the attractiveness of the ‘‘ Field-Book of the Revolution”’ has been transferred, 
by the distinguished author, to this work. A peculiar feature, of great value, is the 
Numerous notes and references placed at the bottom of each page. Among the 
many histories of the United States which have been recently published, Lossing’s 
will, we think, be found worthy of an honorable place. 
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ANALYTICAL Ciass-Boox or Botany, Suignes (wr Academies and Private Students, 
In two parts, Part I. Elements of Veg Structure and Physiology. By 
Frances H. Green. Part II. Systematic Botany, Illustrated by a Compendious 
— of the Northern States. By Joseph Congdon. New York: D. Appleton « 

0. 


The increased atfention of late given to Botanical Science has induced the pre- 
paration and publication of many excellent text-books relating to that branch of 
education. Among them we recognize the work whose title is here given. This 
book is a beautiful quarto of 228 pages, and is abundantly illustrated with hundreds 
of finely executed engravings. Based on the natural system of Jussieu, it presents 
its subjects in clear, logical order, and in such language and sentential forms as par- 
ticularly favor the scholar, in his efforts to acquire and impart a distinct analysis of 
any portion of the book that may be assigned fora lesson. The Flora, so far as we 
have examined it, is full and satisfactory. Teachers interested in the subject of 
Botany cannot fail to be pleased with this work. H. 


Tue TeacHers’ Guipe ro Itiustration: A Manual to accompany Holbrook's 
Apparatus. By F.C. Brownell. Hartford: Holbrook School Apparatus Com- 
pany. 

This book is a manual of 168 pages, divided into three parts, viz.: Descriptive, I)- 
lustrative, and Astronomical. The first part describes and shows how to use the va- 
rious articles of the Holbrook apparatus, including orreries, geometrical solids, 
globes, &c., and gives directions in regard to map-drawing, topical geography, and 
kindred subjects. The second part illustrates in a simple manner, a variety of sub- 
jects — such as the change of seasons, the trade winds, the harvest moon, eclipses, 
and the shape of the earth. The third part contains an epitome of Astronomy, and 
explains very clearly many of its phenomena. Professor Snell’s valuable article on 
the Gyroscope is found at the end of the book. 

The price of the book, in cloth, is 50 cents; in paper, 38 cents. Copies are sent 
by mail, prepaid, at these prices. Teachers will get their money’s worth, if they 
purchase the work. 


Tae NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, ON THE INDUCTIVE SysTEM, combining the Ana- 
5 3a and Synthetic Methods: forming a complete Course of Higher Arithmetic. 
few Electrotype Edition, with Additions and Improvements. By Benjamin 

Greenleaf, A. M., Author of Common School Arithmetic, Algebra, etc. Boston 

Robert S. Davis & Co., 1857. 

Greenleaf ‘s Common School and National Arithmetics have long been favorably 
known to the public. Although since their first publication and extensive introduc- 
tion into the schools of the United States, a host of worthy competitors have ap- 
peared, they have not only maintained their original popularity, but, having been 
revised and improved as growing science demanded, have steadily advanced in pub- 
lic favor. 

The National Arithmetic now before us is substantially a new work, retaining the 
excellent problems of former editions. The author has rewritten the entire work, 
and has thus availed himself of all the valuable additions to Arithmetical science, 
which the practice and investigations of teachers have most recently made. 

Having thoroughly compared this edition with the former editions of the Nationa! 
Arithmetic, we have found the present edition essentially improved in these respects ; 
the clearness of its definitions, the conciseness and perspicuity of its rules, the 
accuracy of its analyses, the multiplicity of its excellent problems, and the increased 
fulness with which almost every topic is discussed. 

The work thus improved and presented in a very beautiful typographical dress 
possesses merits of the highest order. We sincerely regard it as, at least, equal to 
the best Higher Arithmetics yet published. 
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Eprrortat Postscript. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE MONTH. 
‘* Now is the winter * * 
Made glorious summer.’ — Shak. 

READER, when the present number of the ‘‘ Teacher ”"— we hope you take and like 
the “ Teacher,”— when the present number shall have reached you, in your sanc- 
tum, perhaps, seeking repose after a day of toil in the school-room, the early 
summer sun will have made his advent upon you. We mean the July sun; not 
your dubious vernal sun, with its drizzling, bluster, and fitful smiles, like Juno, 
foiled in some attempt to overreach her fellow gods and goddesses, returning half 
angry and half suppliant to her sovereign lord and spouse on high Olympus, 
“ smiling through her tears ;’’ nor your scorching August sun that well-nigh makes 
you fear young Phaéton is again off the track, — the sun of “ dog days,”— (Procul, 
O, procul este, profani!); but rather the early July sun,—the sun of lovely June 
with energies gradually increasing in sympathy with the spirit of patriotism cul- 
minating for the ‘‘ glorious Fourth.” 

Yes, the cycle of this our year of grace, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven, is half complete. It began with the price current of Anthracite on the rise, 
while the current of mercury was downward bound, — “‘ facilis descensus,” most de- 
cidedly. But now, what a softening and mellowing down there has been, in air, and 
earth, and sun, and all around! From January to June final, — from Boreas rampant 
to Flora triumphant, — cold and heat, storm and sunshine, have had their varied 
round, till now the balmy air, ‘‘ by teeming earth refreshed,” salutes us soothingly. 

But, gentle reader, we are not about to give you a treatise upon the influence of 
the sun’s rays, nor a poem upon the seasons ; for the ghosts of Brewster and Thom- 
son would “out upon us.”” Thoughts of the seasons have suggested seasonable 
thoughts. Have not we, within ourselves, our seasons and changes, our storms and 
sunshine ? 

How has it been with you, fellow teacher, for a twelvemonth, in the school-room ? 
You have had your melancholy days there, the saddest of the year, — days when the 
freshness of interest seemed faded and gone, and pupils’ short memories foreboded 
love’s labors lost, — days when hope and expectation seemed waning and blighted. 
That was the Autumn in your breast, the season of the sere and yellow leaf. 

Then the coldness of the world, the ingratitude of friends and patrons, and the ine 
sensibility of pupils, have chilled your better feelings, and you have selfishly severed 
the bond of sympathy with those around you, and coldly retired within yourself, 
like a bivalve in his solitary home. That was the Winter of your discontent. 

Again, you have had your equanimity disturbed. Some mischievous boy or roguish 
lass has taxed and overtaxed your patience, or some dissatisfied parent has ‘been 
round,” and, possibly, you have received a visit from some too officious member of 
the “Committee,” until you have felt the storm of ire rising (we hope you kept it 
down) within you; and not the least provoking part of the whole matter was, you 
more than half suspected that those roguish pupils were secretly inquiring whether 
your pedigree could not be traced back to the renowned William the Testy. That 
was the beginning of Spring, the mingling of incongruous elements, the equinoctial 
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storm, on the April side of which we hope you soon found yourself gladly emerging 
into view of better days. 

Have not all these feelings been yours, fellow teacher? Own up, and we will then 
add, by way of salvo to your honor, that you have probably had, also, your Summer 
season, — when you have entered the school-room with the tide of your feelings 
hopeful, genial, and kindly, rising gratefully within your breast ; when the presence 
of youthful faces, fresh and radiant with hope, and eyes sparkling with joy, has 
called up from the depths of your soul a warm and sympathetic response that fore- 
shadowed itself in waves of gladness upon your own countenance. 

And you have had these feelings! Well, they were feelings, and not physical 
facts. In your darker moods, especially, the outward world has not given shape nor 
coloring to events more than have the workings of your own inner,being. Unpro- 
pitious circumstances and provocations there may have been about you, yet the 
£olus who aroused the storm, and the Neptune who calmed it, were creatures of 
your own brain; or, to speak more plainly as well as correctly, the former may 
have been a disordered stomach or a morbid liver; the latter, a heart o’ergushing 
with joy and cheerfulness, —a spirit of contentment. 

Agree with us quickly, then, that it behooveth all persons in general, but schoo! 
teachers in particular, to know themselves, to study their own minds and moods, 
and not to pass needlessly under the cloud of dejection, fault-finding, and discour- 
agement. Remember, that asin the outward world, when storms and blackness 
prevail, there is still the same blue sky beyond and over all, and heaven and hope 
are as near in tempest as in sunshine; so, beyond the perplexities and vexations of 
the present moment, there are the clear sky of contentment and the rainbow of 
promise awaiting our vision; and that there is, also, in the hearts of pupils more 
goodness than many people in their philosophy have ever dreamed of. Therefore, 
dispel darkness and suspicion, and cherish light and warmth in the heart. How much 
such a temper will do to soften down asperities and promote enjoyment and success 
in the school-room, you, teacher-reader, need not be informed; for well you know, 
that our feelings, if morbid, are the lenses and kaleidoscopes that magnify, distort, 
and multiply the evils in our way ; "but if they are healthy and hopeful, they are the 
clear atmosphere and mellow light that reveal, in just proportions and true coloring, 
the world of beauty about us, and make our dutles a labor of love in the garden of 
delight. 

Herein, then, in this brief advice, lieth the end and scope of this “ our present in 
tent;”’ to wit, Make friendship with cheerfulness, have charity and generous con- 
fidence for patrons and pupils, and keep your own heart and countenance in the 
sunlight and atmosphere of ethereal mildness. Sp. Ep. 


In the May number of the Teacher we published a communication, purporting t 
have been written at Concord, N. H., which stated, in connection with several items 
of educational news, that a good deal of excitement existed in New Hampshire, on 
account of charges made against Mr. Jonathan Tenney of having embezzled public 
moneys, as School Commissioner of Hillsboro’ County. 

Supposing that the communication was written in good faith and without any 
malicious intent, and that it referred to no facts, real or alleged, that had not 
already become public property, we, in hastily closing up the Teacher for the month, 
suffered the statement to appear as a part of our correspondent’s article, although 
by no means intending to endorse its correctness. 

Within a few days facts have come to light which lead us to regret that we per- 
mitted the writer of that communication to have access to our pages. We have 
ascertained that that writer is not a resident of Concord, N. H.; that his signature 
was meant to deceive; that he is a personal enemy of Mr. Tenney; and that, there- 
fore, his allegations concerning that gentleman, if not absolutely false, are, at least, 
prejudicial and ez parte. 
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Convinced that the communication was sent to the Teacher for the express pur- 
pose of circulating malicious scandal, we regard its author as meriting the scorn and 
contempt of all honorable men. As the author ts known, he can hardly fail to re- 
ceive his due reward. 

In relation to Mr. Tenney, it is but just to say that the report of the expenditure 
of school moneys intrusted to his care, is required by law to be made to the Goy- 
ernor by acertain day. Hitherto his accounts have been duly approved. His 
report for 1857 is not yet due. It is, therefore, obviously absurd, at this time, to lay 
against him any such charge of unfaithfulness. 

Mr. Tenney has for many years been known, both in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, as an able educator and an upright man. If any of our readers re- 
ceived from the communication referred to an impression prejudicial to his integrity, 
we beg to assure them, that, so far as our knowledge and belief extend, Mr. Tenney 
is now, as heretofore, worthy of the public respect and confidence. 


(> An extra form of sixteen pages has been added to the present number of 
the “ Teacher,” thus offering to our readers a great variety of reading matter and 
educational items. 

Our thanks are due to the gentlemanly publishers, Messrs. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., for their kindness in furnishing the steel engraving which accompanies the 
excellent article on “‘ Mr. Prescott and his Histories.” 


To De.tnquENnT SuBscRIBERS. —With the present number, our publishers will 
send bills to those who as yet have failed to remit the small amount of their sub- 
scriptions. We expect they will receive an early attention. 
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Tue recent death of Mr. Parmenas B. Strong, late Principal of Grammar School 
No. 1, in Springfield, has suddenly and sadly bereaved the corps of teachers in 
Western Massachusetts of a most valued co-laborer, and a multitude of pupils and 
acquaintances of an earnest, generous, warm-hearted friend. His name and in- 
fluence had begun to be so generally recognized throughout the Commonwealth, 
that a brief notice of his life and traits of character will be gratifying, we doubt not, 
to many of the readers of this journal. 

He was born in Southampton, Hampshire county, December 10th, 1820, and 
belonged to that family of the same name, which for a long period in the earlier 
history of this State, held a conspicuous position among her statesmen, and ex- 
erted great influence to give Massachusetts an exalted character and a high rank in 
the confederacy. 

His parents were pious andexemplary ; but, possessing moderate pecuniary means, 
were able to bestow upon him only a limited education, beyond the firm foundation 
they laid in implanting deeply and surely right moral principles in his earliest years. 
This was his patrimony, and to him it proved a most valuable inheritance. , 

Beyond the advantages which the common district school afforded, he received 
instruction, for a time, in Sheldon Academy, in his native town, by which he became 
familiar with many branches of a higher English education. 

At the age of twenty-one years he was thrown upon his own resources by the death 
of his father. Without adequate means for support, a widowed mother, a sister, and 
younger brother looked to him as a substitute for him whom death had removed. 
Nor did he despond or shrink from the new and weighty responsibility which fell 
upon him. 

The teacher’s vocation had been a favorite one with him from his childhood, and 
to this he resorted as the readiest and most promising means by which he could pro- 
vide for himself, and render aid to his family circle. 
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After teaching two winters, he spent four years as a teacher in the State of New 
Jersey, where he became very successful in his calling, and secured the respect and 
esteem of a large circle of friends. He became a resident of Springfield in the sum- 
mer of 1848, and received the appointment as Principal of the Grammar School, of 
which he had charge until his death, in the autumn of thesame year. He remained 
in it nine years lacking one term. 

His constitution was apparently frail by nature; but with a judicious use of his 
physical energies he had accomplished a large amount of labor, and for a number 
of years past, even to within a month of his death, rather seemed to increase in 
bodily strength and vigor. 

On Friday, March 20, he performed the usual duties of the school-room, but went 
home feeling that he had taken cold. Nothing calculated to excite apprehension 
occurred until Thursday following, when a fever had evidently become seated upon 
the lungs, and from that time the decline was rapid. His death took place on Sab- 
bath evening, March 29th, just ten days from the time he left the school-room. 

Thus has passed away one whose pleasant voice and cheerful countenance have 
gladdened, day by day, the hearts of a large number of pupils, around whose mem- 
ory will long cluster delightful recollections of a large number of ardent and ad- 
miring friends. Few teachers can be found who, in the same time, have made as 
great improvement in their profession, or from so humble a beginning have risen to 
fill a sphere of so great success and usefulness. 

Out of the school his favorable influence was felt. Inthe Hampden Co. Teachers’ 
Association he has always been an active and valuable member, and for two years 
discharged the duties of president. Frequently he has delivered excellent educa- 
tional lectures, in various parts of the Commonwealth, and was an editor of the 
‘Massachusetts Teacher” in 1855. At the time of his death he was one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. 

Want of space forbids our entering into a detail of many excellent traits of his 
character. That he had faults, will be inferred from the erring nature of humanity, 
but they were such as the mantle of a generous charity could easily cover. We are 
not aware that he had a personal enemy in the world. 

Among the prominent elements of his character, earnestness and enthusiasm took 
a conspicuous position. They were patent in his every word and action. ‘These, 
combined with a lively sympathy, contributed greatly to render him a sociable, 
genial associate and friend of the old, and particularly such with the young. To the 
latter there was music in his voice as well as instruction in his language, which, with 
that vivacity his enthusiastic manner enkindled in his expressive countenance, pre- 
sented peculiar charms to the young mind. Possessing a retentive and vigorous 
memory, also a nice discernment of beautiful sentiments clothed in graceful drapery 
of language, it became almost a passion with him to commit whatever came in his 
way which pleased him; and probably few persons could quote and repeat so many 
elegant passages in poetry and prose as he had at his command. 

Filial affection was also predominant, and became a controlling element in his 
daily employment. His death occurred at the age of thirty-six years; yet it was 
only about a year and a half previous to this event that he entered upon a matri- 
monial connection, from which he refrained, chiefly, that he might contribute his 
limited income to the support and comfort of his mother, beginning to feel the 
weight of years, and other dependent members of his father’s household. More 
than all, he was a Christian. Right principles were early instilled into his heart ; he 
cherished them, practised them, and taught them by his influence in word and action. 
He was never weary of inculcating them in the minds of his pupils. Particularly in 
the Sabbath school with which he was associated did he seek by his earnest and 
forcible manner to make a deep, abiding, and serious impression for the cause of 
righteousness. His'life was short, reckoned in years, but long, insomuch as it “ ac- 
complished life’s great end.” 
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